MICROFILMS, 


MICH. 











A COMPLETELY NEW 
DEVELOPMENT FOR HIGH 
CAPACITY GINNING... 


Equipped with: 
> Power driven Agitator for Positive 
Roll turning and more uniform load- 
ing of Gin Saw Teeth which means 
Higher Capacities for the Ginner. 
2) Roller Bearing Roll Box for smooth, 
friction free, Loose Roll operation. 


Contact your nearest Lummus rep- 
resentative for further information 
on this new product of Lummus 
research. 








<7 


LUMMUS oy are) mci aoe Columbus, Ga. U. S. A.- Dallas - Fresno - Memphis 





Automation 


inoutal was the first to introduce automation and 


push button controls to the ginning industry, and has available 
the following equipment: 


feed and roll density control. 
Push button gin breast control. 

utomatic breast throwout in case of choke. 
Automatic suction control. 

Push button operated change bale valves. 
Push button operated gate valves. 

Push button operation for all types of bypass valves. 
Automatically controlled heaters. 

ilomatic trampers. 

Push button belt shifter for tramper. 

Push button press turner. 

Automatically controlled Delta Press. 


Save your ginner’s time—save yourself money 
o" OY) 


TOP PERFORMANCE — QUALITY RESULTS 
EASY OPERATION 


Second-ciass mail privileges authorized at Dallas. Texas 





Now available 
with Dixisteel ties 


Ginners, compressors, and shippers alike will wel- 
come this new DixtsTEEL Side-Opening Buckle, now 
available with the favorite of all cotton ties — 
DIXISTEEL. 

They are cold punched from hot-rolled special 
analysis, new-billet steel, and tumbled to provide a 
smooth finish. There are no sharp edges to cut ties, 
hands, or gloves. 

DixisteeEL Buckles consistently run 15% higher 
in strength than ASTM standards. They will not 
snap at the eye, spread, bend or break. 

These new buckles are packed in cotton bags, 300 
to each bag. Five 50-lb. bags are packed inside of 
each lift of 50 bundles of cotton ties. 


THE BUCKLE WITH Specify DixisteeL Cotton Ties with the new 
side-opening DixisteeEL Buckles. 
ALL THESE FEATURES 





e Easy on the hands 

e Strong on the tie 

e Good throat, easy threading 

e Guaranteed proof strength of 3,000 Ibs. 
e Breaking strength up to 6,000 Ibs. 

e Made from new-billet steel 


e Tumbled to eliminate sharp edges 


e Lies flat to band; minimizes friction against 


other metals in boxcars—believed a cause DIXISTEEL COTTON TIES 


of cotton fires 


4 Standard bundles weigh approximately 45 pounds and 
e Shipped in cotton bags within each lift of contain 30 ties—each 15/16 inches by approximately 19 


cotton ties gauge, 114% feet long. Sixty-pound ties are also made. 
Buckles available separately in any quantity. 





made only by 


) ® COTTON TIES 
AND BUCKLES (GeLeRCR IRA ET 


eae 0 be Weci ae) icie | 
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; 
| THE COTTON GIN AND 
Olk MILL PRESS... 


READ BY COTTON GINNERS, 
COTTONSEED CRUSHERS AND 
OTHER OILSEED PROCESSORS 
FROM CALIFORNIA TO 

THE CAROLINAS 


i. ae 


OFFICIAL 
MAGAZINE OF: 


NATIONAL COTTONSEED 
PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 
NATIONAL COTTON GINNERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

ALABAMA COTTON GINNERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

ARIZONA CINNERS’ 
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* 


THE COTTON GIN AND 

OlL MILL PRESS 

is the Official Magazine of the 
foregoing associations for 
official communications and 
news releases, but the 
associations are in no way 
responsible for the editorial 
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laugh it off 


heir, OPPS Ee e 

Midget Auto Owner: “I want a half- 
pint of gasoline and a teaspoon of oil, 
please?” 

Service Station Attendant: “And shall 
I cough into the tires, sir?” 

eee 

Johnny had just bought a popsicle, 
and the bell had rung for school. He 
hurriedly stuffed the iced stick into his 
pocket and ran for class. 

“Now children,” the teacher said, 
“What are the people in China called.” 

“Chinese,” answered Sam. 

“Japan, Grace?” the teacher asked. 

“Japanese,” answered Grace. 

“Johnny—what are the people in 
Europe called?” she asked. 

Johnny hummed and hawed, and 
finally his neighbor whispered the ans- 
wer. 

“I’m not either,” Johnny answered 
indignantly. “It’s this darned popsicle.” 
eee 
“Are you out of your mind, lady?” 
the conductor asked the woman as she 
started to lead her horse into the sleep- 

ing car. 

“Certainly not,” she said, “he gets sick 
on buses.” 

eee 

Local maternity shop received the 
following letter from an irate customer: 
“Gentlemen: 

Please cancel the order for a ma- 
ternity dress which you were going to 
deliver to me. My delivery was faster 
than yours.” 

eee 

She: Darling, did you ever try to sell 
vacuum cleaners? 

je: No, of course not. 

She: Well, you'd better start now— 
that’s my husband coming up the walk. 
eee 
“Now be sure and write plain on those 
bottles,” said the farmer to the drug- 
gist, “so as I'll know which is for the 
wife and which is for the horse. I don’t 
want anything to happen to that horse.” 
eee 
Do you know where Moscow is located? 

Sure, in Russia. 

Nepe. It’s located in the barn beside 
Pa's cow. 

eee 

First Woman: “She actually asked 
you what your husband did for a liv- 
ing?” 

Second Woman: “Yes, I told her he 
had his own business and spent all his 
time minding it!” 

eee 

The best way to get real enjoyment 
out of the garden is to put on a wide 
straw hat, dress in thin, loose-fitting, 
unstarched clothes, hold a little trowel 
in one hand and a cool drink in the 


other, and tell the man where to dig. 
eee 

Ever-changing patterns of light and shadow make A teacher asked her class to name 

the great White Sands National Monument at some of the benefits of the automotive 

Alamogordo, N.M., unlike anything else in the age. 

world. This is truly part of New Mexico's en There was some silence and then one 

chantment, worth the time of any visitor boy spoke up: “Well, it stopped horse 

stealing.” 

Photo by John Jeter eee 


OUR COVER PICTURI 


Salesman: “I’ve been trying to see you 
for a week. When may I have an 
appointment?” 

Executive: “Make a date with my 
secretary.” 

Salesman: “I did, and we had a swell 
time, but I still want to see you.” 
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with less 


rhis photograph has appeared before in out advertising 


COTTONSEED 
OYBEANS 


Per 


than 3% residual oil... without making any change in your 


FRENCH 


>» SCREW PRESSES 


Remember this picture...? 


and we thought you'd be interested in the follow-up report. 


We first reported in 1957 that this plant was handling 120 tons of cottonseed per day on their three new 


French Screw Presses, with an average of 2 


76% residual oil in meal for the first three months of operation. Since that time, 


they have found it advisable to increase the scope of their operations to include the processing of soybeans. 


Without changing their press room equipment in any way, 


this plant recently ran soybeans for a six-weeks period with an average residual oil in meal shipments of 2.8%. 


Phe ease of switching from cottonseed to soybean operations makes it possible to take advantage of changing markets with no 


inconvenience to the manufacturing department. 


We are also pleased to report that this customer has been so satisfied and successful that they have installed a 


fourth French Screw Press this year. Like many other mills, they have discovered that the versatility and 


efficiency of French Screw Presses have meant substantial increases in their profits. 


MR. TOM R. BROOKE 
146 E. 17th Street, 
Atlanta 9, Georgia 


REPRESENTATIVES 


N.E 


MR. DEAN K. BREDESON 
4778 Normandy Avenve 
Memphis 17, Tennessee 


M. NEUMUNZ & SON, INC. 


90 West Street 
New York 6, New York 


MR. D. R. BOWMAN 
1601 
Abilene, Texas 


Minter Lane 


MR. A. GONZALES FLORES 
Desarrollo Industrial 
Beristain 41, Mexico 8, DF. 


ue FRENCH on mc 


e@ MECHANICAL 


MACHINERY CO. 
PIQUA, OHIO-U.S.A. 


SCREW PRESSES « 
SOLVENT EXTRACTION PLANTS 
@ FLAKING AND CRUSHING ROLLS 


COOKER.ORYVERS 





It's easy....since we 
switched to Phillips 


High Purity” 


Normal Hexane” 


*85% Minimum Purity. 


Here’s a man who enjoys his job more . . . now that he has licked 

costly, worrisome production problems with Phillips High Purity 

Normal Hexane. This premium solvent is specially made for oil- 

seed processing ... COSTS NO MORE THAN OTHER HEXANES 
. and gives you all these extra benefits: 


® High Normal Hexane content permits more 
efficient operation at higher temperatures. 


® Narrow boiling range results in improved 
solvent recovery. 


@® Low benzene and sulfur contents result in 
improved color and odor of extracted oil. 


© Lower specific gravity assures better solvent 

separation and fewer emulsion problems. 
For immediate delivery from one of many convenient shipping 
points, call or write today. Complete information and a sample 
of Phillips High Purity Normal Hexane available on request. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Special Products Division 
arta 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma ante Phone: FEderal 6-6600 
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lextiles 


Newest Baby. 


Non-Woven Fabries 


OW AND THEN the shopper, work- 

man, or housewife picks up a piece 
of fabric or a manufactured article 
which has a strange look and feel. The 
material looks a lot like cloth and feels 
much like cloth but is enough different 
from ordinary woven fabrics that it 
puzzles the uninitiated. 

These strange materials 
the textile industry’s newest creation, 
non-woven fabrics. They are used in a 
variety of industrial, apparel, sanitary, 
surgical, and household purposes. 

Some common industrial examples are 
bagging, cheese or meat wraps, tobacco 
cloth, wiping cloths, and various and 
sundry forms of advertising novelties. 

As apparel they are used as crinolines, 
and employed in the manufacture of doll 
clothes, some limited form in dresses, 
handkerchiefs, skirts and undergarment 
stiffeners. 

In the sanitary and surgical field they 
are used for adhesive tapes, bibs, dia 
pers, facial tissues, etc. 

For household purposes they are uti- 
lized in the manufacture of aprons, bed 
spreads, dish, dust, and polishing cloths 
of all kinds, lamp shades, place mats, 
tea bags, and window shades. These, of 
course, are only a very few of the many 
items in which non-woven fabrics are 
being employed today. 


usually are 


e Just What Are Non-Woven Fabrics? 
The name itself is a little confusing, 
since it Is a negative term and could con 
ceivably include any kind of sheet o1 
fabric made by any process other than 
weaving. This could include such stan- 
dard and well known items as knitted 
fabric, braided fabrics, feltings, ete. 
which do not employ the weaving pro- 
There is some difference of opinion 
regarding the exact definition of “non 
woven.” For present purposes, it should 
he satisfactory to say that it is an ag 
gregation of fibers or yarns which are 
chemically, mechanically, or thermo 
plastically bonded to make a sheet. 
Probably the earliest example of a 
non-woven fabric was that of felt. One 
legend has it first dis- 
covered by Asian camel drivers who put 
tufts of wool in their sandals to provid 
cushions for their feet. During the wear- 
ing of these sandals the continuous 
warmth, moisture, and pressure to which 
they were exposed gradually interlocked 
the tufts of wool, thereby forming the 
first felting, or first nonwoven fabrics 
The development of the present non- 
woven industry was not particularly 


that felt was 


(pad 
it we 


anitary (drap 


rapid. Experiments were carried on in 
the early 1930s, in which thermoplastic 
fibers were partially fused by heat and 
then cooled to bind them together. A 
second method was the application of a 
synthetic resin binder to a web of fibers. 
This second process became more im- 
portant and moved along more rapidly 
because there was an ample supply of so- 
called “waste fibers” which came from 
the carding and combing operations in 
a conventional cotton textile mill. Early 
products were not too satisfactory, and 
most of the items made from them were 
for disposable such as wiping 
cloths. 

Improvements in fibers, processes, and 
in bonding agents developed as a normal 
course so that today some very high 
quality non-wovens are made for many 
purposes, hitherto thought impractical, 
even going into outerwear use. Its rapid 
growth is illustrated by the fact that at 
the end of World War II non-woven fab- 
ric production in the U.S. amounted to 
only a few thousand pounds per year, 
whereas at the present time the con- 
sumption for non-wovens is estimated at 
about 125 million pounds per year. 
Some estimates say that this figure may 
be doubled within the next few years. 

Fibers Employed 

Of particular interest and concern to 
the cotton producer and others in the 
cotton industry is the possibility of the 
extensive use of cotton fiber, either in 
the form of waste fibers from the spin- 
ning mill, or in the form of virgin fibers 
from the bale. An interesting asset of 
the non-woven process is its ability to 
use almost any type of fiber. The choice, 
of course, is based upon the end use 
sought, and the qualities needed in the 
fabric, with due consideration being 
given to the supply and the cost of the 
various fibers. The usable fibers range 
from low grades of cotton waste to some 
types of mink fur, and the final texture 
of the fabric ranges from the smooth- 
ness of silk to the harshness of 
wool. These extremes, of 
produced in very small 
they do illustrate the 
possible in the 
wovens, 


uses, 


steel 
course, are 
quantity, but 
great flexibility 
manufacture of non 
The accompanying table gives 
an estimate of the use of fibers in non- 
woven fabrics. The terms are in millions 
of pounds per year for 1958. 
Notice that the 
accompanying 
(Continued on Page 26) 


e Fiber Family Types 
fiber family, in the 


onwoven Fabrics* 

1958) 

Rayon Acetate Cotton Other Total Percent 
. 7 > g9¢ 

“ye 

1. 


) 


t 12% 41% 11% 100% 
Estimated,” Daily News Record, 


st 


By 
GEORGE W. PFEIFFENBERGER, 
Executive Vice-President, 
Plains Cotton Growers, Inc. 
Lubbock, Texas 


ENLARGED PHOTOGRAPHS of two 
non-woven fabrics. These two materials 
were made with synthetic fibers. 
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ESPESOL “ona’heprawe: 


The lower percentage of aromatics in 
, HEXANE © Typical Properties 
Espesol Normal Hexane and Heptane results . 


Volatility Distillation (ASTM D-1078-49T)°F iBP 152 
10% 153 
and with minimum phosphatide yield. Lower 50% 154 

90% 155 
Dry Point 156 
insure maximum oil yields plus higher sol- % Aromatics less than 0.3 


in oils with greatly reduced color and odor, 


vapor pressures and narrower boiling ranges 





Solvency 
vent recovery. Naphthene and sulphur con- Pener Aniline Point °F 143 





tent is very low in these fine quality solvents Color Crystal Clear 


HEPTANE © Typical Properties 
Volatility Distillation (ASTM D-1078-49T)°F IBP 
10% 201 
to try them on your next order! 50% 203 
90% 205 
Dry Point 207 
% Aromatics less than 0.3 





while both have a high percentage of paraf- 
fins. If you are not already a user of Espesol 


Normal Hexane and Heptane, we urge you 





Solvency 
Power Aniline Point °F 144 














Color Crystal Clear 


Eastern States Petroleum & Chemical Corporation 


Post Office Box 5008—Houston 12, Texas—WAlnut 3-1651 
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e ick pose Clinton, vice-president; and Lanford 
Official Op ses Blanton, Frederick, were the two direc- 
Co-op Proposal tors re-elected at the expiration of their 
B 24 _ a terms. Wm. H. Kosanke, Lone Wolf, 

U.S. JUSTICE DEPARTMENT | has is president; and the other directors are 

testified in opposition to a proposed law Wayne Q. Winsett, Altus; George Stone, 
give farmer cooperatives more lati- Oklahoma City; and Leonard Willems, 

tude in p irchasing processing and mar- Enid. A. L. Hazleton is manager. 

BORE sae! Wm. Rhea Blake, Memphis, execu- 

tive vice-president, National Cotton 

Council, addressed the meeting, and the 

Student Entertainers from Oklahoma 

State University entertained. 


acting head of the 
said the measure 
inprecedented delega- 
ed power to private 


° a @ JAMES A. LUSCOMBE of 

Mill Re-elects Officials USDA Ginning Laboratory, Clemson, 
Officers and directors of Producers S.C., continues to make excellent recov- 

Cooperative Oil Mill, Oklahoma City, ery from his injuries and is looking for- 
re re-elected recently. J. G. Stratton, ward to an early return to work. 





W. O. FORTENBERRY 
President 


e Plans Complete for 


Plains Growers 


THE PROGRAM for Plains Cotton 
Growers, Inc., third annual meeting, 
Aug. 28 at the Lubbock Municipal Audi- 
torium, has been announced by W. O. 
Fortenberry, president, and George W. 
Pfeiffenberger, executive vice-president. 

Bill Foreman, National Cotton Council 
public relations manager, and J. M. 
Cheatham, president of Dundee Mills, 
Inc., and first vice-president of Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers’ Institute, 
will be guest speakers. 

Marion Rhodes, director USDA- 
CSC Cotton Division, will also be a 
guest speaker. 

“Public Relations for Agriculture” 
will be the topic for Foreman, a Missis- 
sippian and former newspaperman who 
has been with the Council since 1948. 

Cheatham is expected to emphasize 

USE THE FINEST the importance of maintaining cotton 
quality, with particular reference to the 

BAGGING BEING IMPORTED INTO THE U. S. A. TODAY! industrywide tests to measure quality 
and mill performance. 


INSIST ON Plains Growers will be hosts to mem- 


bers and guests at a fish fry at noon, 


“Pre i | > Ad and the meeting will adjourn abou 
3 p.m. 
ide 0 nd la @ Hough and Hicks 


'WN INDIA 
Head Crushers 
T. V. HOUGH, Kershaw Oi! Mill, has 


been named president of South Carolina 
Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association. He 
succeeds George Hooks, whose resigna- 
tion because of his transfer to North 
Carolina was announced earlier. 

Dan M. Hicks of Ninety-Six Manu- 
facturing Co. has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Association, succeeding 
Hough. 


CMCC MOO TIC HUE Buckeye Has Family Day 


Six hundred employees of the Buck- 

122 EAST 42nd ST. © NEW YORK,N. Y. eye Cellulose Corp. celebrated the com- 

pany’s annual family day at the Fair- 

grounds in Memphis, Aug. 10-11. The 

company is observing their 4,500,000- 

hour record without a lost-time accident, 

accor ry to E t. Stevens, em- 

Stocks Maintained in Houston and Corpus Christi, Texas; Charleston, South Carolina 2 rege Prong = a 
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(Formerly ve ROW 


= IRRIGATION 
ENGINES 


Proved in the irrigation field, cations. The corrosion-resistant 
these special engines are capable water pumps and full flow oil 
of handling all the extremes of filters protect them from adverse 
temperatures and dust conditions water and dust conditions. Send 


which prevail in irrigation appli- for ROILINE Bulletin E-10-A. 





| RO/JLINE LEADS THE FIELD...1N THE FIELD | 


SEE YOUR ROILINE ENGINE DISTRIBUTOR 445 
ARIZONA, Casa Grande, Engine Service Company, Inc OKLAHOMA, Chickasha, Chickasha Gin & Mill Supplies 
ARKANSAS, Paragould, Wonder State Manufacturing Co Oklahoma City 9, Carson Mach. & Supply Co 
CALIFORNIA, Long Beach, Engine & Equipment Company PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh 34, P. C. McKenzie Company 
COLORADO, Denver, Emrick & Hill Engine & Equipt. Co TEXAS, Houston 1, Southern Engine & Pump Co. (also in 
ILLINOIS, Centralia, John Nickell Company Beaumont, Corpus Christi, Dallas 
KANSAS, Garden City, Carson Machine & Supply Co Edinburg Kilgore, San Antonio) 

“ “ Lubbock, Farmers Supply Company 

LOUISIANA, New Orleans, Southern Engine & Pump Co Odessa, General Machine & Supply Co 
MICHIGAN, Reed City, Hafer Engine Company Wichita Falls, Nortex Engine & Equipment Co 
OHI0, Columbus 19, Cantwell Machinery Company WYOMING, Casper, Emrick & Hill Engine & Equipt. Co 


The trade mark LE ROI is used under license from Westinghouse Airbrake Co., the trode mark owner 


WAUKESHA MOTOR COMPANY, WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


Factories at Woukesha, Wisconsin and Clinton, lowa / New York «+ Tulsa « Los Angeles 
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In 1959-60 Season 





Rough Road Is Seen 
For Vegetable Oils 


@® SOYBEAN producers and 
processors hold annual meetings 
in St. Louis; elect officers. 

easy,” 
warned 


Asso 
Aug. 10 in St 


nto 1960 will not be 
OCcessor speakers 
Soybean Processors’ 
meeting 
ion was held in conjumn 
meeting of American Soy 
on at the Sheraton Jeffer 


e Processors Elect Glenn Pogeler, 
Mason City, lowa, was elected chairman 
t tr board and Donald B. Walker, St 
| . vice-chairman, by the Processors’ 
\ clatior R. G. Houghtlin, Chicago, 
Wm. King Self, Marks 

t EK. 


Miss., is 


ramer, 


secre 


Chic ago, 18 


“one Abilene, 


: Texas, and 
Minneapol 


were named 
i inexpired terms. Other 
ire R. E. Alexander, Clin 
M. Convis, Bloomington, 
Dannen, St Joseph, Mo.: 
re, Wichita, Kans.; A. I 
n, Ky.: and Irving Ros- 


Heads ASA—American Soy 

Simcox, 

presidency The 

| . producer icceeds John 
don, Ohio 

Simpson, Waterville, 

president; and 

as renamed 

secretary 


e Simcox 
ition elevated C. G 
it 


; 
to 


Minn., 


Ceorge 


Hubert 
. I] . succeeding A] 
lgton, I} W M 

Ontario, Canada, 

Jolley, ¢ hatham, On 

Myer Memphis, Mo.; 
Jr., Rumsey, Ky 

were Sawyer; 
Stuttgart, 
Remington, 
Plainfield, 


Montevideo, Minn 


were 


and 


Sim 
Ark 
Ind 
lowa: 
and 


the 
annua were 
seed and 

uperintendent of 
Station, Was 


life members of 
il tne 
and 
Hodgson, 
ist F 


banquet 
larmer! producer: 


x periment 


l tension of 
d level of fi 
“relieve surplus 
contri 
build 


our nation, 
P the world and 


also opposed 


F “any 
rovernment 


agencies which 
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age of corn land into soybeans in 1960, 
as advocated by some authorities, could 
mean a catastrophe for the soybean in- 
dustry 

“This year we have reduced soybean 
acreage due to relaxed corn support 
prices and lowered soybean supports,” 
said Strayer in his annual report. “We 
have a huge surplus of corn staring us 
in the face. Probabilities are that dras- 
tic measures will be taken to reduce 
corn acreage in 1960. If so, where will 
such acreage go? Are we going to try 
our corn surplus problem by 
creating the same problem for soy- 


beans?” 


to solve 


e More Competition—Soybeans and cot- 
tonseed face similar problems, D. J. Bun- 
neli, buying vice-president, Lever Broth- 
ers Co., told the processors. 

“More severe competition between soy- 
bean, cottonseed oil and lard can hardly 
be avoided,” he forecast. “While low 
prices would adversely affect processor 
margins, export markets would be more 
easily attracted, provided foreign oil 
markets do not show a similar decline.” 

Bunnell also called attention to the 
possibility that the government may re- 
enter the cottonseed market, or start a 
program of buying soybean oil, if prices 
drop below support levels. 

The speaker urged soybean processors 
to be aggressive in seeking wider food 
uses for soybean oil. Tracing the expan- 
sion of soybean oil uses, he commented: 

“The use of soybean oil as an impor- 
tant raw material for vegetable shorten- 
ing began in the 1930’s. This market has 
had a remarkable growth. Last year 34 
percent of our domestic consumption of 
refined soybean oil was used in shorten- 
ing. After a slow start, margarine now 
provides a very important market for 
soybean oil. Last year 34 percent of our 
domestic soybean oil consumption went 
into margarine, representing &84 percent 
of the fat composition of this product. 

“The fact that 68 percent of our total 
domestic consumption was used in these 
two food products and only 15 percent 
in mayonnaise and dressings reveals 
that the salad oil field has used 
only minor quantities of soybean oil. In- 
tensive technical research should find 
the answers to make soybean oil more 
acceptable for broader food Soy- 
bean oil demand came to you processors 
from shortening and margarine manu- 
facturers without any particular effort 


large 


uses. 
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» 
OFFICERS of American Soybean Association elected Aug. 12 at St. Louis, left 


to right, are George M. Strayer, executive vice-president; Charles V. Simpson, 
vice-president, and C. G. Simcox, president. 


on your part. This salad oil field is dif- 
ferent, already supplied with oils of long 
usage and strong preference. If domestic 
outlets for soybean oil are to broaden 
more rapidly, you soybean processors 
must lead the way in energentically at- 
tacking the problem. But, still, the re- 
markable growth of our domestic soy- 
bean oil consumption kept pace with 
your industries very rapidly expanding 
production, until four years ago. The 
big, stable and ever increasing market 
here at home is one of your industry’s 
greater assets.” 

e Two-Billion-Pound Surplus Bunnell 
estimated that production of soybean oil 
has been about 4,260,000,000 pounds in 
the current season. Domestic consump- 
tion totals 3,250,000,000 pounds. Sur- 
plus of cottonseed oil is about 400 mil- 
lion pounds, making a combined surplus 
over domestic needs of approximately 
1,400,000,000 pounds. In the 1959-60 
season, the .U.S. is likely to produce 
nearly two billion pounds more than 
domestic needs. 

Both cottonseed oil and lard are likely 
to be more competitive with soybean oil 
this season, Bunnell told the St. Louis 
meeting. “The lower support price for 
cottonseed may allow cottonseed oil 
to regain some of the ground it lost dur- 
ing the years of severe cotton restric- 
tion,” he said. “American lard is now 
the cheapest edible fat in the world.” 

While it is impossible to evaluate 
accurately the export outlook until more 
is known about 1959-60 supplies in oth- 
er countries, Bunnell commented that it 
will be “quite an impressive achieve- 
ment” if next season’s exports of soy- 
bean and cottonseed oil should equal the 
1958-59 volume of 1,350,000,000 pounds. 


John 
Cargill, 
picture of the 
vegetable oils con- 
soybean processors. 
that the U.S. farm 
be changed for soybean 
other producers to enjoy 


e Longtime Outlook Encouraging 
H. MacMillan, Jr., chairman, 
Inc., painted a_ bright 
longtime trend in 
sumption for the 

But, he warned 
program must 
growers and 
such expanding markets. 

MacMillian spoke at a luncheon. The 
processors also heard a report from the 
director of the National Soybean Crop 
Improvement Council, and talks by 
Howard L. Roach, president of the Soy- 
bean Council of America; and Oakley 
M. Ray, American Feed Manufacturers’ 
Association. 
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© HR 7740 Signed 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER on Aug. 
18 signed the cotton allotment bill 
backed by numerous cotton industry 
groups. This is the final step in en- 
actment of legislation which should ma- 
terially aid in getting cotton acres into 
the hands of those who will plant them. 
Detailed information appears on Page 14. 


© Cottonseed Allergy 


AN ARTICLE on cottonseed allergy ap- 
peared in the June issue of the Universi 
ty of Michigan Medical Bulletin. Dr. 
R. E. Plymer, now at Reading, Pa., is 
the author. The article consists largely 
of a review of available information 
about cottonseed allergy, including the 
fact that cottonseed oil has been found 
not to be an allergen. The author says 
increasing use of cottonseed flour is “the 
main concern of the allergist.’ 


© Signs of the Times 


IN EVERY county we see many signs 
of the changing times in agriculture, 
says J. M. Eleazer of South Carolina 
Extension Service. “I was with County 
Agent Bull of Abbeville. He told me a 
large percentage of the 7,000 acres of 
cotton they planted this year had pre- 
merge chemical applied to kill crabgrass. 
The stuff was very successful too. Old- 
timers who fought grass with a hoe in 
the cotton patch doubtless were never 


Named Tech Director 


WILMER SMITH, president of New 
Home Cooperative Gin Association and 
of Plains Cooperative Oil Mill, has been 
appointed a director of Texas Technologi- 
cal College, Lubbock. Smith graduated 
from Tech in 1937. He is a vice-president 
of Vlains Cotton Growers, Inc., a past 
president of Texas Cooperative Ginners’ 
Association, a director of Texas Cotton 
Ginners’ Association and a member of the 
executive committee, and active in other 
cotton industry organizations. W. D. Wat- 
kins, Western Cottonoil Co., Abilene, is a 
retiring member of the board of Texas 
Tech. 


the state’s cotton industry and its prod- 
ucts. “Arizona—Growing with Cotton” 
is the title of an attractive circular be- 
ing distributed. 


® Spare Not the Rod 


LIGHTNING RODS, once a standard 
fixture on buildings but now seldom 
seen in urban areas, haven't lost their 
usefulness. USDA has issued a bulletin 
calling attention to their value in pre- 
venting fires. And, nearly one-third of 


bad Arizona Promotion all U.S. rural fires come from lightn- 


: e a Ae ee ing. Today’s lightning rod systems are 
MORE PROMOT TONAL ACTIVITIES engineered to "ealhuel static electricity 
are planned by Arizona Cotton Growers’ charges from the entire building and to 
Association this season. The objective is dissipate the static into the air, as well 
to sell Arizona cotton to American mills, as to provide protection from bolts from 
and to create better understanding of above. 


sanguine enough to dream of such a 
thing. Your county agent will have the 
latest dope for doing this when cotton 
planting time rolls around again.” 
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LUDLOW MANUFACTURING & SALES COMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga.; Stockton, Cal.; Los Angeles 58, Cal.; Memphis, Tenn.; 
Galveston, Texas; Gulfport, Indianola, Miss.; Needham Heights, Mass 
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We Can Get 
Better Use 


of 


’ 

I ARMERS who want to grow cotton 
will have a better opportunity to do so 
in the future. This opportunity will re- 
‘ ’ "fare sult from the enactment by Congress of 
Law Offers legislation designed to cause producers 
to use or lose their acreage allotments. 
This law gives each farmer a chance 
. to protect his acreage history by plant- 
Opportunity for ing 75 percent of his allotment, or by 
‘ planting a smaller proportion and _ re- 
leasing the remainder for the County 
ASC Committee to reapportion to an- 
7) Le other farmer who wants added cotton 
More Efficient acres. In the same way, a county may 
either plant its 75 percent or release 
part of it to another county for 

planting. 
4 This law was written to carry out the 
Production “use or lose” principle. It seeks to en- 
courage—to force—the transfer of un- 
used cotton acres. It’s not perfect, but 


Cotton Allotments 


it is far better than the former law 
which allowed non-producers to “kill 
off” cotton growers by keeping allot- 
ments without using them. 

As was pointed out in The Press three 
months ago, when this law was pro- 
posed, “Everyone agrees that cotton 
allotments should be in the hands of 
farmers who will use the acres to grow 
cotton. 

“Everyone wants farmers who will 
grow cotton to keep their allotments. 
But, everyone knows that thousands of 
acres of allotments aren’t being used. 

“This hurts farmers who need more 
acres for cotton. Unplanted acres hurt 
the economy of the area where they’re 
being wasted. They’re hurting the en- 
tire Cotton Belt the Southeast, Mid- 
south, Southwest and Far West. 

“This continuing loss of acres leads to 





SCISSOR-TYPE OPENING 
ANSWER 10 
SEED HOPPER PROBLEMS 


Yes, Ginners, here is your answer to Seed Hop- 
per problems ...it is our Customer Seed Hopper 
with center discharge, scissor-type opening. 








With this hopper you can cut-off the 
loading of your customer's wagon for 
any amount of seed he desires. Gin- 
ners who have used this seed hopper 
say they would not use any other kind. 
Once you've used it, we know you'll 
say the same thing. Also available 
is the standard side discharge hopper. 
Check with us today for complete in- 
formation. 





ANDERSON & BIGHAM SHEET METAL WORKS, INC. 
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loss of cotton farmers and to a continued 
decline in the economic health of the 
cotton industry. 

“Something must be done to get full 
use of cotton acreage allotments.” 


e Brief History — Major provisions of 
this law were first summarized on May 
2 by The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press. 
This article outlined proposals made at 
a meeting in Dallas attended by key 
leaders from the Far West, the South- 
east, the Midsouth and the Southwest. 
The proposals were carefully studied in 
Dallas, and taken by these leaders to 
different areas for discussion by cotton 
producer organizations. 

The National Cotton Council, which 
had been empowered to work on cotton 
legislation by a resolution adopted at the 
1959 annual meeting, distributed The 
Press article to producer organizations 
throughout the Belt for consideration. 
Others distributed the article to mem- 
bers of Congress. 

The Dallas meeting proposals were 
presented in Washington, and found to 
be similar to and have the same objec- 
tive as legislative revisions which had 
been submitted earlier by USDA. 
Through conferences, the two sets of 
proposals were combined. These provi- 
sions became HR 7740 and were support- 
ed by most of the producer organiza- 
tions, as well as processor groups, from 
the Carolinas to Texas. 

HR 7740 was passed overwhelmingly 
by the House of Representatives on Aug. 
5. The Senate substituted this House 
measure for its own pending allotment 
bill, and on Aug. 6 also enacted the legis 
lation, sending it to the President for his 
signature. 


e Leaders Worked Hard—Many months 





extremely difficult to pass. 


the least, a unique fashion.” 





“Washington Scratching Heads” 


WASHINGTON is still amazed over the passage of the cotton allotment bill 
discussed in the accompanying article, according to a report from a veteran 
member of the newspaper corps in the national capital. 

“A lot of people are still scratching their heads at the way an industry 
group was able to guide a major piece of cotton legislation over and around 
numerous obstacles despite the fact that some leading national organizations 
didn’t lend support, there wasn’t even complete unanimity in cotton circles, and 
that the poor relations between USDA and Congress make any farm bill 


“ ‘Driving force’, ‘spark plug’, ‘prime mover’ were among terms I heard 
applied to Fritz Heidelberg in Washington. No one really in the know doubts 
that he pushed this piece of legislation through Congress in what was, to say 








of concentrated work went into the pas- 
sage of this legislation, which will bene- 
fit the entire Cotton Belt. Many indivi- 
duals and organizations shared in the 
effort. Obviously, it is impossible to list 
everyone, just as it is impossible to de- 
tail the support by Republican and Dem- 
ocratic leaders in Washington. 

Four persons, however, must be men- 
tioned for their key roles: 


@ F. H. (Fritz) HEIDELBERG, 
executive vice-president, North Carolina 
Cotton Promotion Association, led the 
fight in Washington. He also led the 
work in the Carolinas to secure agree- 
ment. In the words of another of the 
four key leaders, he “deserves a lion’s 
share of the credit.” 


@ B. F. SMITH, executive vice- 
president, Delta Council of Mississippi, 
like Heidelberg, was at the first Dallas 


meeting. He worked effectively in Wash- 
ington and throughout the Midsouth in 
creating understanding and support of 
the measure. 


@ EvuGENE BUTLER, head of the 
Texas Cotton Federation and president 
of The Progressive Farmer magazine. 
led the fight from the Southwest and 
worked hard on the Capitol scene. 


@ ALEX NUNN, also with The 
Progressive Farmer, was active in ex- 
plaining the provisions drafted in Dal- 
las to leaders in Alabama, Georgia, and 
nearby states and in securing support 
from that area and in Washington. 

e How Much Will This Help? The 
opportunity to get unwanted cotton 
acres out of the hands of nonproducers 
and into the hands of efficient growers 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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State Extension Programs Working 
To Preserve Cotton Quality 


XTENSION SERVICE cotton and ginning specialists throughout the 
F Bel working with county agents and farmers this 
sCAS! verything possible to maintain and improve the quality of 
cotton. Using information provided by Experiment Stations and Ginning 
Laboratories, the Beltwide Cotton Quality Committee and others, they 
have done n h to help farmers understand the need for taking to gins 
the kind of cotton that ginners can handle for maximum quality. 

The following reports from Arkansas and Mississippi tell of quality 
there, many other states have similar 
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@ Several Speakers ym is 


i ve can keep with the pro- 


gress being made by other fibers,” Dr. 
E. E. Berkley of Anderson, Clayton & 
Co., Houston, told the group, during the 
organizational meeting. 

Every business in the cotton growing 
areas will be hurt if cotton cannot com- 
pete, he said. “Research is our only 
hope,” he added. 

American cotton competes with some 
20 different cottons in world trade, 
pointed out Dr. C. R. Sayre, president, 
Staple Cotton Association, Greenwood. 
“We've got to compete with those folks 
and we can compete in only quality and 
price,” he stated. 

“Under the proper field conditions 
there is no reason for a producer to suf- 
fer a penalty of $10 to $20 per bale on 
machine picked cotton,” said J. K. Jones, 
agricultural engineer, National Cotton 
Council, Memphis. 

“Quality is made in the field. Harvest- 
ing can never improve this quality, but 
practices can damage it. On the 
other hand, harvesting and hand- 
ling practices preserve and deliver to 
the gin whatever quality is in the cot- 
ton at harvest time,” Jones explained. 

Agricultural leaders on the program 
included C. M. Merkel, Clyde Griffin 
and John Ross, all of the USDA Ginning 
Laboratory at Stoneville; B. F. Smith, 
executive vice-president. Delta Council, 
Stoneville; Jerry D. Rigney, cotton 
branen, USDA (¢ lassing Office, Green- 
wood; Noble Germany of the State ASC 
Office, Jackson, and Walter Rayner, 
National Cotton Council, Greenville 


poor 


good 


Research Group Meets 

The Research Committee of 
Texas met in Dallas Aug. 17 
plans. Heads of Texas A&M, University 
of Texas, Texas Technological 
and Texas Women’s University are 
members of the Committee, and are ad 
vised by industry leaders 
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Publishing Roller Gin Book Is Big Job 


EDWARD BUSH, executive vice-president, and Jack Rohr of Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association are shown as they handled one phase of the big job of publishing the 
new book by Charles H. Bennett, “Roller Cotton Ginning Developments.” Bennett is 
the retired USDA ginning research authority who is internationally known as a his- 
torian of the industry, and his book will become the standard reference in its field. 
Texas Ginners’ Association published the book as a service to the industry, and The 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press provided the printed covers. As the picture can only 
partly suggest, the Ginners’ Association staff devoted many hours to the project. 


‘e i awe » 98 na : _ 
Ss astorbeans stored in Te xas, for 4.26 cents per pound. 
ccc Sell Cast About 2,250,000 pounds of tung oil 
Commodity Credit Corporation has have been sold recently by CCC. Prices 
sold 864,105 pounds of castorbeans, have been 15.04 to 16.07 cents per pound. 


First Report Released on 
Texas Fiber Properties 


Cotton Economic Research of The 
University of Texas has released a re- 
port coverning fiber properties of early 
season cotton produced in the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley. The test results were 
based on cotton from 33 selected loca- 
tions in the Valley covering approxi 
mately 100,000 bales of cotton that had 
been harvested to Aug. 1. 

Samples taken from gin points in 
Cameron, Hidalgo, Willacy and Starr 
Counties showed a very slight decrease 
in tensile strength and a slight decrease 
in fiber fineness for the cotton harvest- 
ed thus far compared with early season 
cotton from the same area last year. 
This decrease in fineness is attributed 
largely to varietal changes, environmen- 
tal conditions and perhaps methods of 
harvesting. 

Additional reports will be issued on 
the Valley cotton as the season progres- 
ses, and on cotton harvested in other 
sections of the State as data are avail- 
able. Copies of the reports are sent on 
request to those interested by writing 
Cotton Economic Research, Box 8024, 
University Station, Austin, Texas. 


Amherst Gin Elects 


Amherst (Texas) Co-op Gin has elect- 
ed its officers for the coming year. Del- 
vin Batson will serve as president for 
new season, and will be assisted by the 
following officers and directors: Sam 
Harmon, vice-president; W. V. Reynolds, 
secretary; Dorris Shavor, Dale Weaver, 
F. L. Nuttall and Delbert Rose. Manager 
is Paul Bennett. 
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Seven Cylinder Single Unit with 


heavy supports and braces. “V” 
gang Drives. 





WONDER STATE INCLINED CLEANERS 


are of greatly improved design, built in two widths 
inside measurements, in either 
Single, Double, or Triple Units, for various arrange- 


The Wonder State all steel fan type cylinders have 
spikes securely riveted through two layers of steel 
plate. Wings on ends of cylinders prevent accumula- 
tion of cotton and eliminate fire hazard. 


Also available, Five Cylinder Single Unit with suc- 
tion type bottom Dirt Hopper, heavy supports and 


braces. “V” gang Drives. 


suction type bottom Dirt Hopper, Call, write or wire 


WONDER STATE MANUFACTURING CO. Paragould, Ark. 
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® Louisiana Crushers tions to participate in the program. @ West Wants More 


r. D. Truluck, vice-president, Deering 
Elect Martin Milliken Service Corp., Spartanburg, Cotton Acres 

: , will speak on the mill’s interest in 
P. MARTIN, Shrevepo ott preserving cotton quality. Gin managers THE WEST deserves more considera- 

was elected president of Louisian: and gin superintendents, along with gin tion in allotting cotton acreage, the 

mseed Crushers’ ssociation ; maufacturers’ engineers, and Calcot’s Western States Council has informed 
Congress. The Council is an organiza- 
tion of chamber of commerce leaders in 
13 states of the Far West. (See Page 14 
Crushers will Meet for related story). 
John Arthur Reynolds of Fresno, the 
At Myrtle Beach general manager of the Central Valley 
Empire Association and a director of 
the council, said the council took the ac- 
tion during a meeting in Seattle. 





The North Carolina Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association, Inc., will 
be hosts for the joint convention : : 
of their group with the South He said the Western cotton industry 
Carolina Cotton Seed Crushers’ feels it deserves more acreage because 
Association in 1960. The Ocean “it has proved it wants to grow cotton” 
Forest Hotel at Myrtle Beach, by not putting so much acreage into the 
S.C., will be convention headquar- Soil Bank and by choosing Plan B. 
ters, with the convention dates set Reynolds said the West can sell most 
for June 26-27-28, 1960, according of its cotton, instead of turning it over 
to Mrs. M. U. Hogue, secretary- to the government, because it is of a 
Refresher Course for treasurer of the North Carolina superior grade. This is another reason 
group it deserves more acreage, he continued. 


Ginners Is Planned “In 1949 and 1950 the council and its 











members gave vital assistance in secur 
ing extra cotton acreage for the Western 
specialists, wi complete the program. States,”’ he said. “To date, the additional 
Bi Griffin, manager, Richland Co- acreage secured for California has 
operative Gin, chairman for the pro- meant many millions of dollars to Cali- 
gram, pointed out that emphasis will be fornia cotton growers.” 
placed on preserving such qualities as 
staple length, fiber length, uniformity, ‘ 
part strength, and other properties, "’ Research Projects Toured 
West Texas Agricultural Research 
Crushers Meet in Ennis Committee toured cotton research pro- 
jects on the High Plains Aug. 19-20. 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- Plains Cotton Growers, Inc., supplied an 
tion held an area meeting Aug. 17 at airconditioned bus for the representa- 
Ennis tives of agricultural organizations. 
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NOW! A TRU-FAB BURR SPREADER 


Mounted on Your Truck Ready to Operate. Five Screw Conveyors Distribut> the Burrs Evenly. All Driving Parts Cased Away from Burrs and Trash. 


FABRICATORS and ERECTORS of Pre-Fabricated Gin Buildings 
Seed Houses * Burr Hoppers ® Burr Spreaders 
Warehouses *® Conveyor Trusses 
Towers ® Mix Feed Plants ® Meal Bins 


Serving Gins, Oil Mills and Compresses. 
P. O. Box 404 
Tru-Fab Metal Products Co., tubbock, texas PR ic ocenow a 
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e M. U. Tinsley Retires 
At Hardwicke-Etter 


MELVIN U. TINSLEY, vice-president 
and director of sales of the Hardwicke- 
Etter Co., has announced his retirement 
effective Aug. 1. 

Tinsley was born in Abbott, Texas, 
where he attended high school prior to 
completing his education at Baylor Uni- 
versity. He returned to Abbott where he 
became associated with the Abbott Gin 
for the next 16 years. 


M. U. TINSLEY 


During his entire life, ‘Vinsley has 
been closely associated with the cotton 
industry. Prior to his current associa- 
tion with Hardwicke-Etter, he spent 
five years with the Dallas Times Herald 
and a year with the Forth Worth Press 
on rural circulation and advertising. 

He came to Hardwicke-Etter in 1935 
as a cotton gin machinery salesman in 
the East Texas territory with Greenville 
as his home. He was transferred to 
Sherman in 1947 and appointed 
tant sales manager. 


assls- 


In 1956, Tinsley was appointed sales 
manager, and a year later elevated to 
the post of director of sales. In January 
of this year, he was elected a vice-presi 
dent of Hardwicke-Etter Co. 

Tinsley has been a Rotarian since he 
moved to Sherman in 1947. He lives 
with his wife at 1709 N. Binkley. 

In making the announcement, J. E. 
Jamison, president, stated, “Those of us 
who have shared the privilege of work- 
ing with Mr. Tinsley will understand 
his desire for a well earned, de- 
manding pace. His loyal service merits 
our best and warmest wishes. We are 
certain Mr. Tinsley’s many friends at 
Hardwicke-Ftter and throughout the in- 
dustry join us in expressing gratitude 
for his past services and in wishing him 
continued health and happiness.” 


e@ Mayor Gets Holiday, 
Gins First Bale 


MAYOR A. G. NEVILLE of 
ville, Tenn., took a_ holiday 
municipal duties on Aug. 15. 

He was busy taking Tennessee’s first 
1959 bale of cotton to Peoples Gin and 
Ice Co. for ginning. 


less 


Collier- 
from his 


Water Stopped Early 


Merced Irrigation District in Cali- 
fornia is stopping the flow of water from 
Exchequer Dam on Aug. 23. Because of 
low water supplies, this is the earliest 
stoppage in 25 years. Future water for 
irrigating crops will come from 156 wells 
in the District. 


@ Crushers Organize in 
Mississippi Valley 


ZACH MecCLENDON, Monticello, Ark., 
was elected president and A. J. Vaughan, 
Jr., Corinth, Miss., vice-president, at the 
organizational meeting of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Oilseed Processors’ Associa- 


tion Aug. 12 in Memphis. 

The organization is composed of form- 
er members of Valley Oilseed Processors’ 
Association and Mississippi Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association. McClendon was 
president of the Valley group and 
Vaughan headed Mississippi Crushers. 

Headquarters of the new 
is in Memphis. C. E. Garner is secretary 
and M. O. Carter, treasurer, the same 
positions they held with the Valley Asso- 
ciation. 

Directors elected were Joe C. 
James Hicky and T. C. Lee, all 
Arkansas; N. P. Bartmess from 
souri; M. D. Kolb, George C. Perry 
A. K. Shaifer from Mississippi; 
F. B. Caldwell, Jr., R. W. Coursey 
W. K. Martek from Tennessee 


association 


Brady, 
from 
Mis- 
and 
and 
and 





Fafnir Plya-Seal Wide Inner Ring Ball Bearing 


Built to do your 
dirty work! 
Fafnir Plya-Seal Ball Bearings 


The dirtier the service, the better “suited” 
this Fafnir Plya-Seal Wide Inner Ring 
Ball Bearing is for it! Especially where 
slow speeds make bearing problems worse. 

Fafnir Plya-Seals—tough, Buna-N 
rubber impregnated fabric—give you the 
best protection yet against dirt, lint, dust, 
steam, or water. Contaminants can’t get 
in... grease can’t get out. 


You have a choice of permanently pre- 
lubricated bearings or relubricatable 
types, all interchangeable with other 
Fafnir sealed ball bearings. The bearing 
is also available in Fafnir power trans- 
mission units. 

Write today for your copy of descriptive 
bulletin. The Fafnir Bearing Company, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 


Firm, flared contact of Plya-Seals with inner 


pt. 


CS AAS 


ing accessories. 
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ring of bearing, and metal back-up shields 
that prevent seal push-in, provide positive 
protection against foreign matter. Fafnir- 
originated, eccentric cam design, self-locking 
collar secures bearing to shaft quickly and 
easily. No machining of shoulders, no mount- 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 


MOST COMPLETE LINE IN AMERICA 


cs 





AROUND ington, Ontario, Canada, to process tall Frontier. 1959 Style 


oil. Kraft pulp producers will supply 


THE crude tall oil for making rosin and fat- 
ty acids. “Non-Farming” County Will 


WORLD @ AUSTRALIAN PEANUTS Queens- “ 

land, Australia, has sharply ceaeeen Make 25,000 Bales 
WITH peanut output. The 28,000 tons produced Yoakum County, Texas, expects to 
this year will meet needs for edible grow 25,000 bales of cotton in 1959. This 
nuts and supply part of the demand for is news because Yoakum County is one 
OILSEEDS peanut oil. Efforts are being made to of the last frontiers in West Texas, 
become self sufficient in peanut produc- where there were practically no farms 

AND tion and processing, USDA reports. and no people just a few years ago. 

‘ In 1920, Yoakum County reported a 
COTTON @ VENEZUELIAN SOYBEAN PLANT population of 504 in 830 square miles, 
Private interests plan a 6,000-ton, an and the agricultural censuses of those 
nual capacity, soybean oil hydrogenation days would list two or three pigs, per- 
ard may plant. In addition, capacity of an exist- haps a dozen chickens and not many 
in world ing soybean mill will be expanded to more dairy cows in the entire county. : 
harp de supply the vegetable oil plant Now, Yoakum County has about 17,000 
om igh e FLAxsezp. LINszzp On. Expoats — = Se — and wag iy 
DOWN World flaxseed and linseed oil 10n-irrigated, the irst time that irri- 
exports in 1958, at about 46 million gated acreage has exceeded dryland. Cot- 
ton plantings are about 2,000 acres 


Ml bushels, eee equivalent. basis, were more than last season, when the farms 
exico’s down one-fourth from 1957 and were 14 -oduced 26.500 bale 
ntly forecast at percent below the five-year (1953-57) a ae see 
percent less than in European purchases, notably by the 
dropped even more United Kingdom and The Netherlands. @ ELWOOD HOPKINS, presi- 
leclining 32 percent Linseed oil exports also declined sub- dent of Oklahoma State Cotton Exchange, 
current season Vv ‘ stantially. with increases from Argen- is manager of a new cotton merchandis- 
35,000 bales, tina and India only partially offsetting ing firm, Chickasha Cotton and Ware- 
the sharp arop mn U.S exports. house Co., Chickasha. 





other edible 


EXPORT BEANS 


7 POO COO 


Ginners Meet at Clemson College 


00.000 l ‘ went t 


THESE SCENES were at the recent district meeting of Carolinas Ginners’ Associ- 
ation held at Clemson College, Clemson, S.C. This was one of a series of district 
meetings during August to elect directors and discuss activities. In the top picture, 
left to right, are C. E. Foy, ASC committee, who was the principle speaker; William 
-sps—-West  R. Britton, vice-president, Carolina Ginners’ Association; and A. A. Jameson, a direc- 
tor. The picture below shows some of those who attended: Row 1 (front row), left 
to right: M. D. Gettys, Jameson, D. F. Blackwell, H. F. Dill. Row 2: J. P. Anderson, 
Jr., J. P. Anderson, Sr., J. W. Bracknell, Frank Duncan. Row 3: Jerry Sloan, Allen 
Knight, Sam Williams, B. J. Lindler, John Bracknell; Row 4: Louise Pettus, J. L. 
Bracknell, G. T. McLees, and W. P. Field. 
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Report by Chemists: 





125-Million-Pound High 
Seen for Non-Wovens 


Production of non-woven fabrics may 
reach a record 125 million pounds this 
year, Chemical and Engineering News 
estimates, on the basis of half-year pro- 
duction figures now coming in. The pre- 
vious high was 110 million pounds in 
1957. Ten years ago annual production 
of nonwovens was than a million 
pounds. 


less 


(Note also on Page 7 an exclusive 
feature article on non-woven fabrics 
written by George W. Pfeiffenber- 
ger, executive vice-president, Plains 
Cotton Growers, Inc. Pfeiffenberger 
formerly was associated with non- 
woven fabrics for a leading group of 
textile mills, as well as having been 
with USDA and the National Cotton 
Council.—Editor.) 


New fibers, synthetic binding ma- 
terials and improved webbing patterns, 
created by chemists and engineers, have 
established this new beachhead for the 
industry, which now hopes to invade 
some bordering market areas held by 
textiles and paper products. Many ex- 
perts agree that total production could 
easily triple within three years if non- 
wovens could gain a place in wearing 
apparel, says the American Chemical 
Society weekly. The 10-million-pound 
slump in 1958 is not considered a trend 
because fall-off in production merely 
followed that of fabrics in general. 


e More Clothing Uses 
a non-woven fabric simply meant a 
cheap product made largely from low 
grade and waste cotton fibers laid down 
in a web or continuous sheet and held 
together by low binders, such as 
starch, glue, and gums. Rug underlays 
are an example. Now the picture is 
changing in several 


At the outset, 


cost 


ways. 
into the clothing 
estimated 10 mil- 


advances 
market have put an 
lion pounds of non-wovens—mostly as 
interlining—into ties, suits, dresses, 
foundation garments, quilted garments, 
handbags and shoes, it is stated. Dispos- 
able and semidurable items such as 
wrap-around garments for laboratory 
and industrial use, party costumes and 
aprons are being made of non-woven 
materials. Durable non-woven skirts and 
dresses are on the market. 


Present 


Researchers are working hard on tech- 
nological improvements to give non-wo- 
ven fabrics better drape and feel and in- 
creased durability to laundering and dry 
cleaning in the hope of gaining public 
acceptance for durable non-woven out- 
erwear, the magazine reports. But the 
general use of disposable outer garments 
is not considered too promising in view 
of high tailoring and distribution costs. 

Non-woven home products such as 
draperies, curtains, ticking, covers, 
towels, polishing cloths and lampshades 
are catching on. Dental and medical ap- 
plications are on the upswing. And shoe 
manufacturers are increasing their or- 
ders for non-woven innersols and inter- 
liners. Non-wovens are being used in 
cowboy hats, doll dresses, tea bags and 
diapers. 

Regardless of whether non-woven fab- 
rics move in on markets for apparel or 
paper products, consumption will in- 
crease this year, says Chemical and En- 
gineering News. The biggest immediate 


potential is in industrial 
where observers predict a 
70 million pounds in 1959. 


applications, 
demand for 


e Mostly Synthetics — About 60 percent 
of the fibers now used in non-woven 
materials are synthetics, some of them 
self-binding types, the magazine notes. 
About 30 million pounds of viscose rayon 
and about 12 million pounds of acetate 
and waste nylon fibers were used last 
year. 


@ GEORGE HARRINGTON is 
manager of Ouachita Gin, 1200 Sterling- 
ton Road, Monroe, La., which was re- 
cently incorporated. 


New Synthetic, “Not Rayon,” 
Free from Shrinkage 


“Zantrel” is a new, non-shrinking syn- 
thetic introduced Aug. 13 by a division 
of Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. 

The manufacturer says that it is “not 
rayon” and has applied to the Federal 
Trade Commission for listing as a new 
“polynosic” fiber. 


@ READ P. DUNN, JR., execu- 
tive director, Cotton Council Interna- 
tional, wrote an article, “Promoting Cot- 
ton Around the World,” in the August 
issue of USDA’s “Foreign Agriculture..” 





Your First Cost Is 


Your Last With The 


ALL-STEEL 
COTTON TRAILER 





t 


v4 


faces, and Completely Lubricated. 
removal of sideboards and ends. 
by a unique stake slot 

exposure. 


giving away 


APPRECIATE ITS QUALITY! 


YOU WILL AGREE! 


BOX 155 . 





The All-New NICO TRAILER 


Unique Single Beam Construction. One 10” Copper Bearing I-Beam 60 - 70 thousand 
pounds tensil strength affording complete flexibility. 

Unexcelled Turning Radius; Practically 90 degrees. Shortest on the market 

12,000 Pound Capacity (depending on tires used). 

The NEW NICO Wagon has one of the Largest 5th Wheels. A full 18” of turning sur- 


Only NICO offers unit construction between bed and side boards, affording complete 
Sideboard Stakes are not welded, preventing vibration breakage, and are held in place 
14 Gauge 1”x2” Fabric Wire Sides and Bottom are Galvanized for protection against 
The heavy wire floor is braced to prevent any possibility of this tough wire floor ever 
Now, two styles — one for Mechanical Picker Dump or a Trailer designed for pulling 
behind a Cotton Harvester. ‘‘A Full 80” Tread." It's easier to pull thru the field 

The entire Chasis is painted with the Best Quality Paint. 

THESE ARE ONLY A FEW OF NICO'S GRAND FEATURES. YOU MUST SEE IT TO REALLY 
IT’S NEW! IT'S UNIQUE! IT’S THE BEST TRAILER INVESTMENT. BUY IT, TRY IT AND 


TERMS AVAILABLE FOR GINNERS 
Regular Financing or Lease-Purchase Plan 
Manufactured By 


NIX IMPLEMENT CO. 


SUDAN, TEXAS - 


PHONE 3581 
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JAMES IRVINE, left, assistant director of engineering of 


rhe Bauer Bros. Co., 


Springfield, Ohio, receives a fast answer to a stress problem being run by engi- 


neer Franklin Landis on the newly-installed IBM 610 


® Bauer Bros. Using eee a ae 
IBM Computer 


lV 
OPRTAIN maximum 


j 
‘ V 


automatic 


ames 


computer. 


Irvine, 
the 


assista 
leering, comput 
and 
P new 


weeks 
reports 
$41 
pulp 
" itt eptal 
part 
of 
ovel 


a mon 


sometimes 
machines 
Hy 
Pump- 
and 


of this 
handwrit- 


to work out. With the computer, we got 
the answer within five hours after the 
job had been programmed.” 

Handling routine but time-consum- 
ing problems involving thickness and 
strength of rotating and static parts of 
machines, based on stress and deflecting 
analysis, keeps the computer in almost 
continuous operation. 

In addition to solving engineering and 
design problems, Bauer also the 
new machine to speed up analytical re- 
search work. The computer is now be- 
ing used in extensive test work involving 
the Pressafiner, a patented high pres- 
sure continuous screw press the company 
manufacturers for liquid expression. The 
Pressafiner used in chemical, pulp 
and food processing operations. 

With the computer, the Bauer re- 
search staff can quickly analyze ma- 
terial being processed to determine the 
amount of fiber, dissolved solids and 
water remaining after counter flow 
washing in the Pressafiner. 

Through such use, the computer is of 
value in helping Bauer provide custo- 
mers with prompt answers to research 
problems involving new product appli- 
cations of the company’s equipment. 


uses 


Is 


nt 


el 


Purina Announces Transfer 


J. P. Andrews, manager of the Los 
Angel plant of Ralston Purina Co., 
has been assigned to the company’s in- 
ternational division at Mexico City, ac- 
cording R. Hall Dean, vice-president 
in charge of the international division. 
Andrews will in charge of oilseed 
crushing operations and purchasing in 
Mexico. 
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FIVE STAR VALUE 
% 120 SAWS 
* WIDER RIBS 


7 
3 “6” DIAMETER 


* SAW SHAFT 


PERMANENTLY 


* SEALED BEARINGS 


STAINLESS STEEL 
ROLL BOX 


The Perfect 
Combination — 


* 


9 
THE BUY FOR 59 .... 
CEN-TENNIAL COMBINATION 120 SAW GIN 


“Cleans as it Gins” 


( & fi- ennia, 





COTTON GIN 
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CO. 


DALLAS, TEXAS ¢ COLUMBUS, GA. e¢ MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Cotton Allotments Safflower Harvested 


(Continued from Page 15) Good, Better, Best Harvesting of about 4,000 acres of 

. ‘ : ; safflower is under way on the Texas 
will be are. . r Ss P1Ssls oy “- a a _—— , 7: a 
: ye offered through this legislation. Cotton Crop High Plains. Texas Farmers’ Union and 
Proponents of the measure agree that associated groups are encouraging the 
two things are essential for it to be crop, and have announced plans to pro- 
of maximum value: 





, Cotton reports from most of the Belt cess safflower for oil. This year’s crop 
1. USDA, which supported the bill at the end of August, a critical month will be used for seed, and producers have 
in Congress, must give it effective back- for the crop, ranged from good to better been guaranteed $62 a ton. 
ing in Washington, at the state level than last vear to the best in vears. Manv Yields have been up to 1,200 pounds 
and through county ASC committees. As observers expect record yields per acre per acre on dryland planting and 1,200 
chairman of the Texas Cotton Federa- jf progress of the crop continues as to 3,000 under irrigation, sponsors of 
tion, Butler has suggested to USDA favorable as it has been earlier. the project report. 
_— an advisory committee be named There remains, however, a threat of 
rom among producer leaders to help  jnsect damage, with specialists warning *s : . . 
get such backing. that oluguetinn are increasing. This pest, Gin Buys Grain Firm 
2. Each state, through its cotton in- they emphasize, can destroy more of the Lockney (Texas} Cooperative Gin has 
dustry organizations, must work active- crop in less time than any other majo. bought Baxter and Smith Grain Co. 
ly with state and county ASC commit- _ insect. Mondell Mills is manager of the gin. 
tees to see that the actual release and 
transfer of acres is made. The new law 


ill make transfer ‘h easier, but i Mf F f 
ill manne, ameter much easier, bt When you examine the facts... 


C. B. Spencer, chairman of the Texas , 4 o 
Cotton Production Subcommittee of the 
Statewide Cotton Committee of Texas: you can t beat a WINONA Bucket! 
and agricultural director of Texa 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, Is 
thoroughly familiar with the problem, 
and ranks high among leaders in the 
fight for this legislation. te omc 
“It will take lots of hard work to see : 
that these cotton acres are transferred 
and planted,” Spencer emphasizes. 








Ginners at Short Course 


Joe Delany, Joanna Cotton Mills, di 
cussed “What Spinners Want in Cotton” 
at the Delta Ginners’ Short Course Aug. 
18 in Greenville, Miss. Delta Council and 
the Extension Service sponsored the 
meeting, attended by nearly 300. Gin 
machinery manufacturers were hosts 
a noon barbecue. 

Other speakers from USDA, Exten 
sion Service and National Cctton Coun 
cil also emphasized the importance of 
quality cotton. 


for saeore cour Ae 
(| omnes 








With over 25 years of research behind 
the ‘‘Winona,”’ you can count on high 
speed performance, or you can oper- 
ate at low speed, with close spacing 
and get equally successful results. 


It's true—the “Winona” Grain Elevator 
Bucket gives you advantages which you 
have desired but have not been able to 
obtain. It is the finest “all-around” 
Bucket you can buy—superior in de- 
sign, construction and operation. 


Another Big Advantage! 





If you operate high speed elevators 
you will obtain the desired capacity TAPERED 
without overworking the legs, or, if you SIDES PERMIT 
operate at slow speed, with buckets NESTING 
closely spaced, you will obtain aston- “Winona” Buck- 
ishing results. ets in 4 x 3 size 


B 


= are banded in 
We are proud to have perfected the 20's. Larger 


“Winona” with its improved pick-up sizes ore in lots 
and greater load-carrying ability with- of 10. Imagine 


. > > -k-leg loss. the saving in 
Beasley Joins R. J. Brown out troublesome back-leg loss there Shar 


MILAM W. BEASLEY, JR., above, has Equip your elevator with ‘“Winona’s” warehousing. 
joined the sales organization of R. J. and compare the results. Y ou will be a 4} 

Brown Co., St. Louis, Mo. L. J. Kaiser, booster after your initial installation. aman 
sales manager, has announced the assign- WRITE FOR BROCHURE W8-357 
ment of Beasley to the Louisville office, ( W407 “iemes* tadinin dna sie nh 
a he will cover all or -— avd — — our warehouse distributors, also at 
tucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Nort anc = a our factory branch stores. Consult 
South Carolina, Florida and Alabama. : —s ha ats - your dealer 


an Sn on Sn on 





aa 
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’ . COTTON GINS for sale—4-80 Hardwicke-Etter, 

° . yOU electric, big irrigation,, $40,000, half cash. 4-90 
ve . Continental, electric, steel machinery, irrigation, 
i a 4 ; 4 2 oss, $60,000, $20,000 cash. 5-80 F3 Continental, 
ka-Morse, 2 : : electric, steel, irrigation, $140,000, $25,000 cash. 
i-90 Murray, electric, steel, irrigation, Moss, 

AND CLOSING DATES: Ten cents per word per insertion. include your firm name $150,000, one-third cash. 5-80 Murray, electric, 

ire n making word count. Minimum charge $2.00. Copy must be in our hands by steel, irrigation, 2 Moss, $165,000, good payment 
rning of week of issue. Please write plainly down. Have good gin will trade for farm or 

ranch. This Plains Country has big crop coming 

: . ; . up-—estimated 1,700,000 bales W. T. Raybon, 

Oil Mill Equi t for Sal FOR SALE— Continental D-F.B. lint cleaner com- pO Box 41, Lubbock, Texas. Phone POrter 
1 i quipmen or a e plete with motors and sheet metal piping. Excel- 


2-1605 


tanks and .»ower 


onditior Maricopa Growers Gin, Maricopa, 
Phone LOgan & x2 





FOR SALE > Murray Combing’’ lint cleaners 


. 
with valve Sebastian Cotton & Grain Company, Used Equipment For Sale 
Sebastis Texa 
Murray Bur Machines, each 
SPECIAL BARGAINS Steel cleaners: 6-cylinder 18” Murray Hull Vacuum 
blow-in and two 4-cylinder 50” incline Conti- 72” Continental Separator 
‘ linder 50” Hardwicke-Etter blow- Horizontal Murray Press Pump 
ider ” Gullett blow-ins, 6- and 12- Vertical Continental Press Pump 
cleaner-drier, 4-cylinder 96” Lum- 80-Saw Murray Mote Suction 
ylinder Cen-Tennial air- Gin Stands, each 
and 72” Continental 25” Murray Fan 
down draft. Steel bur 3 Continental Double Fan 
lefthand and two 10’ Lum- Continental Fan 
lint cleaners. Mitchell 60” ” Claridge Fan 
Hardwicke-Etter, Conti- Continental Ram & Casing 
yumps. Several 9” screw 1—Stevens-Adamson 24” Box Car Loader, 
evators New tower complete with 3 h.p., Single Phase Motor, 
from 10 to mounted on wheels, as is 750 
fans, belting, conveyor Link Belt Automatic Power Shovel, Sin- 
F transmission equip- gle Unit, complete with Swivel Sheaves 
r FOR ebuil ent your re est and most reliable and less Electric Motor 300 
, ‘ ree f < < t ned gin machinery 
any machinery or NEW EQUIPMENT: 1 Atteberry No. 1, 
have for sale or Standard Cottonseed Sterilizer with nat- 
-A Hackberry ural gas burner, complete with Feeder 
Waco, Texas Hopper 


FOR SALI ternations Power Units—Electric Motors 
. > = ears “ . picker, mount n M-tra L ; » h.p., 3 ph., 1750 RPM 
MODERN FRENCH FOUR- H. Ritchey, Bonham, Texas. Phone JU 3-2: , Co. S ob. 
SECTION PRESSES 
FOR SALI Gin machiner it McKinney, Texas: 


p., 3 ph., 1720 RPM 
LF 
$7,000.00 each 1 pair Hows 0 ton sca 30° x &'; 1 double door - 





»., 3 ph., 
»., 3 ph., 1909 RPM 


». Single 


ror one 6-cylinder Stacy airline 

PITTOCK ne 2 1800 RPM electric motor with - . 
arter 0 ontinental fan; 1 Stacy unload- Engines 

Glen Riddle, Pa. os al . = aletes! separator; © Conte Le Roi D-1000, 100 h.p 


aluminum huller fronts; 1-50" ~ . an . 
creen separator ; two 6-cylinder GMC 671, 130 h.p. Diesel 


ZA flat-belted Murray 

ne 20 hp. electric motor Wonder State Mfg. Co. 
arter -beltet o -ple 

ntinental up-packing, Zo PARAGOULD, ARK. 

é nter balanced doors, ram 
obs tramper; one 700-lb. cotton 
and pea; 1 Flash-a-Call speaking FOR SALE—Four Continental individual-type lint 

‘ lint slide; 1-45 cleaners with valves. In good cundition—Bargain 
f galvanized cotton P. O. Box 621, West Memphis, Arkansas. 
lefthand Hard- 
bur machine; 1! 
5” double fan 


Pym Bont Equipment Wanted 























heater; 1 


boiler with WANTED—Lummus Comber, must be bargain, 
conveyor box quote price Box B3, The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Se ie Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas 26, Texas 

tox 7, 
WANTED — Several! all-steel, downpacking presses, 

long box and short box. Call or wire collect 
gin stands. Fully Whitehall 2-2368, Robert Walters Machinery Co., 

s. Price $3.000 Douglasville, Georgia 





Cotton Com- 
O. Box 1502 


7419 Power Units and Miscellaneous 


FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
t Oo R he A L E gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
& Stevenson Services first. Contact your nearest 


Rebuilt and Painted Gin branch 


Machinery FOR SALE—One Le Roi L3000-RXISV 12-cy)inder 
300-350 h.p. Cotton gin equipped, guaranteed in 
iw late model Murray with yperating condition. Priced low to move. One 
conveyor, new gin General Motors diesel twin—6-cylinder, cotton gin 
80 saw double equipped, guaranteed in operating condition—300 
complete 4-80 h.p. @ 1800 RPM. Priced low to move. One Min- 
all-steel Mi neapolis-Moline Twin 6 Model 1210-12A, cotton 
gin equipped, guaranteed in operating condition 
with steel 200 h.p. Priced low to move.—W. M. Smith Elec- 
i Conti- tric Company, HAmilton 8-4606, 3200 Grand Ave 
Hardwicke- nue, Dallas Texas 
cleaners 
Hardwicke-Etter AUTOMATIC SAMPLER for sale. Complete with 
valve. $800, quick sale Saul Johnson, Mer., 
Continental Chandler Gin Co Chandler, Arizona Phone 
Murray Big Reel YO 33-6645 
inders fi 80-s ‘on- 
mgt 3 ontue, pe HART COTTON MOISTURE METERS may be 
a o : o- . asing with new “ through Leo Gerdes, tox 373, Leland 
r for 90- and 80- I ; Gordon Equipment Company, Fresno, Calif 
of Conti- “he ; Co. of Texas, Inc., Fresno, Calif., or 
: . for 14 Dallas, Texas ; Moss-Gordin Lint Cleaner Company, 
MI “ye hes save ' 1 9” conveyor and trough Lubbock or Dallas, Texas; or direct from Hart 
: ; : . Moisture Meters, 336 W. Islip Blvd., Babylon, Long 
. i . ° Island, N.Y. Prices FOB Babylon. Battery Units: 
BRILL SMITH Kimbell Used Gin Machinery Co. Type R41B, $231 and R41 with lower moisture 
range, $196; Type CU2, $280; Type K101, $360; 











GINNER 


Type K103, 110-volt plug-in, $400; plus Bale and 
Trailer Probe, $30; Seed Cotton Cup, $20. Cotton 
picker 


Phones OR 4-9626 and OR 4-7847 Box 456, Phone 3372 or 3351 
Box 694 Abilene, Texas Earth, Texas 
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SEE US for parts for all models Minneapolis- 
Moline engines and Seal-Skin Belt Dressing.—Fort 
Worth Machinery Company, (Rear) 913 East Berry 
Street, P. O. Box 1575, Fort Worth, Texas 


SALES 


of scales 


Service— Repair—Installation—All 
Used scales taken on consignment 
stock of used motor truck and railroad 
scales. Industrial Scale and Equipment Co., 
OR 4-2588, 7014 Force St., Houston, Texas 


makes 
Large 
track 
Phone 





FOR SALE—(1) 150 HP New GE Slipring 
Motor, 3/60/440/720 RPM, Type M, Ball 
Bearing, Open Dripproof, $3,875.00 Net. 
(2) 200 HP New Master, Slipring Motor, 
3/60/440/900 RPM, Ball Bearing, Open 
Dripproof, $5,130.00. — W. M. SMITH 
ELECTRIC CO., 3200 Grand Ave., Dallas, 
Texas. 











SCALES FOR SALE—Several used truck and cat- 
tle scales, 16’, 22° and 34’. Guaranteed service any- 
where, anytime.—Lewis Scale Service, Clarence E 
Lewis, 1609 42nd St., Lubbock, Texas. Phones: 
SHerwood 4-7489, SHerwood 4-8760. 


FOR SALE—Two Le Roi RX1V natural or butane 
gas engines. Both engines in excellent condition 
and price right John E. Kainer, P. O. Box 957, 
El] Campo, Texas 





Cooperative Organizations 
Held Lubbock Meetings 


Approximately 1,000 persons attended 
the annual joint stockholders meetings of 
Plains Cooperative Oil Mill, Plains Cot- 
ton Cooperative Association and Farmers’ 
Cooperative Compress Aug 19 at 
Lubbock. 

Directors were elected 
Sept. 9 to elect officers 


and will meet 


@ OLLIE E. JONES,, retired 
Swift & Co. vice-president and longtime 
oil mill leader, keeps busy with his farm- 
ing and business interests in Illinois. 


e P&G Has Record 


Sales, Earnings 


PROCTER AND GAMBLE CO. on Aug. 
20 reported that sales and earnings for 
the fiscal year which ended June 30 were 
the largest in its 122-year history. 

Consolidated net sales of P&G and its 
subsidiaries totaled $1,368,532,426. Sales 
in the previous year were $1,295,163,269. 

Consolidated net earnings for 1958-59 
increased 11.6 percent to $81,697,965, 
equal to $3.96 per share of common stock. 
Comparative figures for the previous 
year were $73,196,618 in earnings which 
was $3.56 per share. 

Board Chairman R. R. Deupree and 
President Howard Morgens told P&G’s 
61,000 shareholders there is “good reason 
to expect continued sound development 
of the business” because of the company’s 
diversified product line, its strong organ- 
iation and the anticipated high level of 
industrial activity in the U.S. 


Marketing School at Calcot 


Caleot held its annual 
school Aug. 20-21 at the 
facilities. 

The school, held annually for man- 
agers and office personnel of gins inter- 
in Caleot’s marketing program, is 
a review by Calcot’s staff of their pro- 
gram for receiving cotton from. the 
grower members. 


marketing 
sakersfield 


ested 


Korea Buying Cotton 


USDA has authorized 
10,000 bales of Upland 
$4,280,000 of PL 480 


Korea to 
cotton 
funds. 


buy 
with 


San Joaquin Valley Crop Earlier 


HARVESTING of cotton is becoming general throughout California’s San Joaquin 
Valley, where the crop is about two weeks earlier than last year’s. This picture shows 
Scott Hodges, manager of Comanche Gin of Producers’ Cotton Oil Co., sampling the 
first bale of new crop cotton from the Valley. H. L. Honn, center, grower of the first 


bale, received a certificate from H. F. 
Cotton Exchange. 


(Kite) Morton, right, president of Fresno 
The cotton was harvested Aug. 3 and ginned at Producers’ Tejon 
Gin, near Bakersfield. Booth Woods was the ginner, assisted by 


Hodges, James 


Ritchie, Harry Schulze, Jack Suender and Arvil Tootle. 
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Decisions on Labor Bill 
Expected This Week 


Conference committees of the House 
and Senate at press time were considering 
labor legislation of wide interest to the 
cotton industry. Many groups have urged 
ginners and crushers to advocate Con- 
gressional support of the Landrum-Grif- 
fin labor bill, passed by the House 
recently. 


Carolinas Ginners 
Elect Directors 


The Carolinas Ginners’ Association, 
Inc., has elected directors during recent 
meetings. 

Representing North Carolina for the 
Central District will be E. L. Peterson, 
Clinton; David N. Guy, Lumberton and 
M. J. Oliver, Smithfield; Piedmont Dis- 
trict, Ward Broom, Monroe: S. W. 
Davis, Charlotte and Ralph Elliott, Shel- 
by, and Eastern District, W. R. Caudle, 
Halifax; J. P. Sumrell, Ayden and 
Groves Simpson, Lucama. 

Representing South Carolina will be: 
District I, Sam Metts, Greenwood; W. P. 
Fields, Seneca and Ira A. Wooten, Ches- 
ter; District 2, W. R. Britton, Sumter; 
E. M. O’Tuel, Bennettsville and Ray 
Segars, Jr. Oswego, and for District 3, 
Frank Wannamaker, St. Matthews; 
I. W. Irick, Vance and F. H. Dicks, 
Barnwell. 


Stefenson Appointed 


Edmund F. Stefenson has been ap- 
pointed director of advertising for Best 
Foods Division of Corn Products Co., 
Albert Brown, vice-president in charge of 
advertising, has announced. 


@ T. H. GREGORY, retired Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association 
executive vice-president, has returned to 
Parkview Hotel, Memphis, to live. He has 
been in Pine Bluff, Ark., recently. 
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hopping district, near all 
entertainment. For those who 
jemand the best in hotel ac- 
commodations. Completely 
air-conditioned. Fine food at 
moderate prices. Garage serv- 
ice at Door. 


From $4 single 
Gabe C. French, Manager 


rr and 
arm of 
Antonio—unequalled rec- 
onal facilities. White 
1 provides gracious liv- 
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tay at the White Plaza Hotel, 
famed for friendly service and 
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Service at Door 
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Jack DeForrest, Manager 
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table, is broken down into four ma- 
jor types—rayon, acetate, cotton, and 
“others.” The utilization is divided into 
low-end and high-end industrial uses, 
household and sanitary uses, and ap- 
parel. According to this table the two 
industrial uses account for 64 percent, 
or nearly two-thirds of the total. The 
household and sanitary uses account for 
24 percent or nearly one-fourth, and the 
apparel usage accounts for 12 percent or 
about one-eighth of the total. The fiber 
consumption breakdown indicates that 
rayon accounts for 36 percent, acetate 12 
percent, cotton 41 percent, and other 
fibers 11 percent. This places cotton 
fibers in the forefront but they are 
followed closely by rayon. 

While cotton is still the leader in 
percentage of fibers used in the non- 
woven industry, many observers believe 
that cotton consumption will not ex- 
pand very much in this field, but that 
the synthetic fibers will form the basis 
of expansion. This is not a particularly 
rosy outlook for the cotton industry, 
but neither does it necessarily follow 
that these predictions will be true. This 
statement is probably based on the fact 
that cotton has been supported at rela- 
tively high rates and therefore because 
of its price, virgin cotton was not too 
seriously competitive. Furthermore, un- 
til the development of rapid fiber tests, 
synthetic fibers could be made into quite 
a range of properties easier than the 
various types of cotton fibers could 
be identified for these purposes. 


e Cotton Has Advantages—Cotton, how- 
ever, has a number of advantages such 
as high absorbency, high wet strength, 
a soft hand and resistance to heat and 
alkalis. It has some disadvantages in 
the nature of poor resiliency and shape 
retention and a relatively limited range 
of staple lengths and diameters. Cotton 
wastes, are, of course, much cheaper 
than virgin cotton but they are general- 
ly shorter staple length and result in 
less strength and poorer finish in the 
goods. 

An analysis of rayon indicates that it 
has good absorbency, is quick drying 
and can be easily crimped. It has several 
disadvantages, however; these include 
low dry strength, a further loss of 
strength when wet and a poor abra- 
sion resistance. Since cotton and rayon 
are the two least expensive fibers 
and most competitive in price (cleaned 
cotton being quoted by one authority 
at 35 cents per pound and rayon at 33 
cents per pound), it does not appear to 
this writer that rayon has any par- 
ticular advantage. True, it can be fur- 
nished in exactly specified lengths and 
finenesses and is perhaps more uni- 
form, but cotton also comes in a wide 
range of lengths, fineness, strength, etc. 
and modern laboratory methods of fiber 
measurements plus infinite possibilities 
in blending all types of cotton can off- 
set most of the so-called advantages of 
rayon. 

This, together with cotton’s strength, 
fiber friction, etc. certainly should keep 
cotton in this field. On a price basis, the 
estimated figure given by one authority 
of 35 cents per pound is too high, since 
cotton price supports have dropped and 
it appears there will be further reduc- 
tion in the market price of cotton. With 
“A” cotton being supported at 33.90 
cents per pound for Middling one inch, 
and “B” cotton at 28.20 for Middling 
one inch, with a resale price of the “A” 


cotton at 31.02 cents (Lubbock, Texas), 
it would appear that virgin cotton would 
be definitely competitive with rayon. 
Pricewise, therefore, in those non-wov- 
ens which do not require specific fiber 
qualities which only rayon might be able 
to furnish, if such exist, it would appear 
that cotton could more than hold its own 
in most fields. If one considers that cot- 
ton waste materials, such as card waste 
or comber waste, would sell from 12 to 
15 cents below the price of raw cotton, 
this would certainly bring it into a 
price range which could dominate the 
lower industrial uses. 

In addition to the prices quoted above, 
there are any number of grades, staples, 
and colors of cottons much cheaper than 
Middling white, one inch. For example 
spotted cotton one inch staple, Middling 
grade, is supported at 24.60 cents in 
the “B” program. This iS a very com- 
petitive price to that of rayon, even if 
the cotton loses as much as seven o1 
eight percent waste in the cleaning and 
carding operation, because the card 
strips removed still have value at ap- 
proximately 15 cents and could be used 
in lower quality non-woven goods. Un- 
doubtedly there are many fields where 
short staples could also be used. 

In addition, the cotton industry each 
year has a certain percentage of grades 
and staples which are ineligible for the 
government loan, and which could fur- 
nish a sizable percentage of the fiber 
necessary for the non-woven industry. 
Many of these have good staple and are 
of fairly good grade but they might be 
heavy spotted or tinged cottons. Also 
they frequently have a low Micronaire 
value, which makes them less desirable 
for the spinning and weaving trade, but 
which might not be detrimental in the 
non-woven industry. In fact, the lower 
the Micronaire, the more the surface 
area of the fiber per unit of weight. 
Since non-wovens are based primarily on 
the bonding of the surfaces of the fibers, 
this low Micronaire might even be a dis- 
tinct advantage. 

In one experiment along this line, the 
manufacturer reported that low Micro- 
naire cotton was satisfactory except that 
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in the kier boiling it tended to mat and 
form channels so that all the fibers were 
not throughly wet by the liquid. This 
difficulty might be overcome by me- 
chanical means. Another solution might 
be the addition of a percentage of high- 
er Micronaire cottons. It has _ been 
demonstrated in spinning tests that the 
addition of a smal! percentage of higher 
Micronaire cotton breaks up the hard 
mass of fibers and permits smooth and 
uniform drafting. A similar effect may 
also apply to kier boiling. 

There are many grades and prices of 
cotton, and undoubtedly many diverse 
uses, If the processes in the making of 
non-wovens were slightly modified, or 
if the various known physical proper- 
ties of different cottons were utilized 
to their fullest extent. Price compari 
sons, therefore, between cotton and ray- 
on are by no means fixed, but are quite 
flexible depending upon end use. 

An important factor for the future is 
the fact that rayon has been increasing 
in price with little or no sign of reduc- 
tion ahead, whereas cotton, under the 
new price support legislation has al- 
ready dropped three per pound 
with further drops definitely ahead. 


The other man-made 
tri-acetate, nylon, 


cents 


e Other Fibers 
fibers are acetate, 
acrilic fibers, vinyl derivatives, poly- 
esters, and glass staple fibers. These 
range from 36 cents per pound for the 
acetate fibers to $1.28 per pound for 
the first grade nylon and a $1.50 per 
pound for the polyesters. These fibers, 
of course, different from cot- 
ton and rayon that they would probably 
not compete directly, but would be used 
only for specialized purposes, where 


are SO 


specific properties of the fabric are 
required, and which could not be ob- 
tained either by cotton or rayon at any 
price. 

Some manufacturers say that cotton 
is at a disadvantage with synthetic fi- 
bers even at a comparable price, since 
man-made fibers can be produced at will 
in a wider range of physical specifica- 
tions, especially in regards to staple 
length, strength, diameter, crimp and 
luster, and they, therefore, predict only 
a limited expansion of cotton in the non- 
woven industry. This may be true, but 
it is not taking into account the tremen- 
dous possibilities of blending various 
cottons for specific purpeses or blending 
cottons with other fibers. 

Among the natural fibers, other than 
cotton, which have been used at times in 
non-wovens are wool, which has some 
special properties of loft, soft hand, heat 
insulation, and resistance to petroleum 
chemicals. A wide variety of other nat- 
ural fibers occasionally used serves to 
demonstrate the flexibility of the non- 
woven processes. A partial list of these 
other fibers would include sisal, jute, 
hemp, silk, fur, flax, kapok, and absestos. 
It is doubtful if the full range of possi- 
bilities in blending have been fully ex- 
plored. 


Processes 


and 


process 


Following cleaning 
of the fibers, the first used in 
the manufacture of non-woven fabrics 
is preparing the web or sheet. This can 
be done by carding, garneting, airlaying 
machines, or wet laying processes. Card- 
ing and garneting make it possible to 
have the fibers lying essentially in a 


preparation 


longitudinal direction, or if desired in 
two directions such as cross-lapping, or 
in various combinations of the two to 
produce a web of many directions. The 
air and wet laying processes give ran 
dom web formations with individual fi- 
bers lying in all directions. 

The first type of web such as obtained 
from a cotton card, has the fibers lying 
in one general direction. They are not 
necessarily all parallel, but they tend to 
put themselves in the lengthwise direc 
tion of the sheet. 

A cross-lay method is used to provide 
a web with more balance and strength 
distribution. This is done by various 
processes in which webs are laid on a 
conveyor on an alternating basis, first 
in one direction and then in the other. 
This type of web is generally stronger 
than the one direction type, but is usual- 
ly poorer in uniformity. 

A fairly new process called air-lay 
random formation is becoming impor 
tant in the industry. This is done by a 
highly technical process of picking up 
individual fibers and blowing them 
against a screen or rotating perforated 
cylinder. In this process the fibers 
laid randomly in all directions. 

Another method, the wet lay process, 
is in use. It utilizes conventional paper 
making equipment. The fibers are usual- 
ly mixed with chemicals to form a slurry 
and then ordinary beaters and pulpers 
found in the paper mill are employed. 
This slurry is deposited on a mesh screen 
and excess liquid drawn off. The web 
then passes from the screen to drying 
equipment such as heated drums, etc. 
The main advantage of this lies in the 


are 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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cially designed cup electrode into which 
the cotton is placed is included with 
this reasonably priced meter 


ee 
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MICRONAIRE FINENESS 


HARVES T 


FIGURE 1—Average physical properties of cotton 
from different harvesting methods. 


ment Station, Substation No. 8, 
out a int-cleaner To 
the of commercia 


cleaners, the 


gin with- 
compensate for 
| ginning with lint 
put through 


lack 
samples were 
the Shirley Analyzer to determine non- 
lint and fly (short wasty fiber), and 
also to assure a uniform sample for fi- 

ber testing 
Fiber properties were determined un- 
der standard conditions of temperature 
and humidity. Fiber length was deter- 
mined by Fibrograph, strength by Press- 
and fineness by the Micro- 
Shirley Analyzer determines 
sample of cot- 


waste In a 
giving a 


ey tester 
naire. The 
the non-lint 
ton and 
measure of the 


wastiness by 
amount of fly. The spin- 
made with conventional 
draft equipment. 
Results 


PROPERTIES 


also the 


ning test wé 


processing using iong 


FIBER 


and staple for 


The average grade 
hand snapped cotton was 
Low Middling 31/32. Single machine 
tripped was Strict Good Ordinary plus 
15/16. Machine « was Strict Good 
Ordinary 


ie@an-up 


minus 29/32 


based on Shirley Analyzer 
non-lint waste, showed grades of Low 
Middling for hand snapped, Strict Good 
Ordinary for the one strip and Strict 
Good Ordinary minus for the mechani- 
cal cleanup. Shirley Analyzer determina- 
tion of non-lint waste for the hand 
snapped cotton was 7.8 percent, one 
strip 11.2 percent, and mechanical 
was 12.5 percent. Cage 
wastiness from cotton fly was 
and 3.0 percent respectively, for 
three methods of harvest (Figure 
The physical ‘sts (an analysis 
variance showed length and fineness 
be significantly different at the five 
percent harvesting methods) 


Grades 


clean ip 


1evel for 


based on instrumentation gave a better 
evaluation of the different methods of 
harvesting than the grade and staple. 
The average Fibrograph length for the 
three methods was hand snapped, 0.98; 
one strip, 0.94; and mechanical cleanup, 
0.90 inches; or a difference of better 
than 1/16 of an inch from the best to 
the poorest cotton in these tests. Based 
on Micronaire finess, fiber development 
was better on the hand snapped cotton, 
which had an average micronaire value 
of 3.5 (Figure 1). This value was 0.7 
of a micronaire unit higher than the 
single stripped cotton and 1.0 unit bet- 
ter than the mechanical cleanup cotton. 
Individual tests in some cases showed a 
greater difference in fiber development. 
Strength of fiber was slightly greater 
for the stripped and mechanical clean- 
up over the hand snapped cotton, (Fig- 
ure 1), perhaps due to more fibers per 
unit area for the finer cottons. 

The results were rather consistent in 
showing the hand snapped cotton to be 
longer and better developed than the 
cotton from the other two methods of 
harvest. 


SPINNING PROPERTIES—Some represen- 
tative samples from different harvesting 
methods were chosen from the experi- 
ments to evaluate the cotton for yarn 
manufacture. The hand snapped cotton 
was superior for yarn processing over 
the stripped cotton because it produced 
less picker and card waste, fewer neps 
and made yarn of better appearance, 
grade, and strength (Table 1). The 
hand harvested cotton gave an average 
yarn appearance grade of B; whereas, 
the stripped cotton was C and the 
mechanical cleanup harvest cotton was 
only D. 

The difference in yarn 


grade was 
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largely due to increased neppiness of 
the fiber from stripped and mechanical 
cleanup cotton. Neps for the single 
machine stripped cotton were twice as 
high or more, than for the hand snapped 
cotton. Neps ranged from 21 to as high 
as 327 per 100 square inches of card 
webb. One test showed 44 neps for the 
hand picked cotton as compared to 327 
for the mechanical cleanup cotton. A 
nep spread of this magnitude makes a 
difference of several grades in yarn ap- 
pearance. The average yarn strength in 
pounds was 96 for hand snapped, 93 for 
one strip, and 90 for the mechanical 
cleanup (Table 1). The greater yarn 
strength for the hand snapped cotton 
may be attributed to better fiber length. 
On the other hand, finer cotton in the 
other two methods of harvest tended to 
compensate for length. As might be ex- 
pected, based on the Shirley Analyzer. 
results, picker and card waste was con- 
siderably less for the hand snapped 


cotton 


Table Spir 1 -roper f Cotton from Dif- 


Yarn Grade 


Av Range 


Grade 
Discussion-Summary 


is ad- 


season 


In localities where environment 
verse (low temperature) or the 
is short, the first cotton to open is us- 
ually superior in development. Cotton 
may open prematurely, because of in- 
sect, disease or drouth damage, to pro- 

underdeveloped fiber. Generally, 
the percentage of this prematurely 
opened cotton is limited in quantity and 
does not greatly influence the quality of 
the crop. On the other hand, long periods 
of weathering in the field tend to short- 
en the fiber staple and add color to the 
lint. Also, there is a greater chance of 
fiber loss from strong wind, the longer 
the cotton remains in the field. 

More thought should be given by the 
producer to cotton in demand by the 
mills. Most of the hand harvested cot- 
ton in these tests would be considered 
acceptable for mill use in a number of 
categories of yarn and fabric manufac- 
ture. On the other hand, much of the 
once-over stripped cotton is of question- 
able value for better varns and fabrics. 
The high nep count would compel the 
stripped and mechanical cleanup cotton 
to be used in coarse goods or largely in- 
dustrial fabrics such as coarse sheetings, 
and drills. 

To insure an adequate supply of high 
quality cotton, mills normally tend to 
stock enough cotton to last from one 
harvest to the next as soon as it is 
available. Buyers are aware that when 
open bolls are left in the field, their 
quality may be lowered materially by 
unfavorable weathering. 

Growers should recognize the many 
economic advantages of marketing their 
cotton as early as practical. Generally, 
a greater percentage of early hand 
snapped cotton sells on the free market 
at a price exceeding the government 
support price than late harvested 
cotton. As the season progresses, more 
and more cotton goes into government 
storage because many mills have satis- 
fied their demand and the cotton quality 
has become lower due to weathering and 
poor development. 

The average quality of hand snapped 
cotton in this study is Low Middling 


duce 


duc KS, 


does 


31/32 staple; single machine stripped, 
Strict Good Ordinary plus 15/16, and 
the mechanical cleanup, Strict Good 
Ordinary minus 29/32. 

The government support 
white cotton of the above grade and 
staple lengths was 25.68, 22.43, and 
21.68, respectively, in 1957-58. The re- 
turn per pound was 23.68 for cotton 
when a field had one-half of the lint 
hand snapped, which was approximately 
the average for this study. In some 
years when a large percentage of cotton 
opens early there may be an economic 
advantage to hand snapping because of 
the quality differences rather than wait- 
ing until after frost to single machine 
strip. 

However, the grade and staple only 
partially determine the price at which 
cotton will sell. Cotton superior in Mi- 
cronaire will be in demand, whereas low 
Micronaire cotton sells at a discount. 
The hand snapped cotton averaged a 
Micronaire of 3.5, the single machine 
stripped 2.8, and the machine cleanup 
2.5. Cotton mills are demanding dis- 
counts on overly fine cotton. Buyers 
estimate that a 3.5 Micronaire has a 
value of 300 points above that of the 
2.8, and 450 points above the 2.5 This 
discount amounts to an average loss of 
$15.00 per bale for single machine 
stripped and $22.50 per bale for the 
machine cleanup cotton. 

Uncertainty of environmental 


prices for 


condi- 


tions emphasize the importance of pro- 
planning of harvesting methods. In 
1957, a year with unfavorable climatic 
conditions, harvesting methods had a 
marked influence on the value and utility 
of High Plains Cotton. 
Acknowledgement 
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ing study sponsored by Cotton Research 
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Note: An Economic Analysis of Harvesting Meth 
ods in connection with this study is contained in 


Texas Experiment Station Progress Report No 
2071 


400 Irrigation Wells Drilled 


West Texas, re- 
irrigation wells 


Seminole County, in 
ports more than 400 
drilled in the past 12 months. The coun- 
ty now has about 1,200 wells to irrigate 
cotton and other crops. 


Bacterial Blight Worse 


A heavy infestation of bacterial 
blight in cotton is reported on the Tex- 
as High Plains. Lubbock Experiment 
Station workers say it is the worst out 
break in years, exceeding the relative 
ly high loss of seven percent of the crop 


from the disease last season. 
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All Steel Customer Seed Bins. 
We specialize in Gin Repair Work. 


Write or Call for Further Information 


METAL PRODUCTS CO., 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


INC. 


Phone SH 7-2585 
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When It’s Done Right, 


Advertising Pays 


By Kern Tips 


(KERN TIPS, Houston, an executive of MceCann-Erickson, Inc., is nationally 
known as an authority on advertising, and also as one of the most popular sports 
announcers in the country. His football broadcasts each fall are heard by millions 
of listeners. The following article consists of excerpts from his remarks at the 
recent Sales Clinic for the cotton oil industry, sponsored by Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association and held at Texas A&M College.—Editor) 
The emt j t ‘ plac vincing, clear-cut copy and illustration; 
, second, by telling the story to the right 
people at the right time in the right 
place; third, by providing the funds to 
tell the story often enough and loudly 
enough to register and stimulate buying- 
action 
The development of the action-compel- 
copy theme is rooted in facts 
cts about the product, the people who 
it prospects, the na- 
of the competition, the opportuni- 
for expanding the market or gain- 
share of markets. 
vith facts, advertising’s crea- 
have a way of building 
direct communications _ be- 
and the customer. 
advertiser may be separated 
iltimate customer by convert- 
manufacturer or distri- 
advertising serves to link these 
intermediaries in the market process 
while it product sales to the 


s customers or 


a iargel! 
rmed 


people 


° and 
ommunicate. t] advertiser 
mption Let 


' 
processor, 


ime that a aati 


ip 
prod 


~~ strikes for 
er 1d istome! 

th facts at their command, 

\ artists can draw, 

photographers can photograph in terms 

of y needs, reasons, 

ys and justification for buying. 

They can talk with people, instead of at 

them or te them, on their own terms. Ex- 

perience tells us that people respond less 

cold facts about a product or company 

an they do to those facts presented in 

ation to their own interests and needs. 

ond qualification for effective 

communicating with the 

at the right time in the 

» know our markets, we 

people: reaching these 

vwople becomes a matter of picking the 

ght media, and them at a time 

en they likely to influence 

ict sales 

Again facts are invaluable, for armed 

th facts, advertising’s media special- 

can bring skill to the job of media 

on. The media experts are 

in fitting media plans to bud 

in getting the best mileage for 

idvertising dollar. Media 

planning—-the business of talking to the 


MASTER BURR 
— — . right people at the right time in the 
EXTR A( rORS “*-. right place is of utmost importance in 


THE BIGGEST IN uccessful communication. 
4 LAs 4 4 


THE BUSINESS e How Budget ?—Finally, of course, the 
rHE SEN ES: best of advertising copy and the sound- 
est of media plans still require the funds 
a man’s job!” o go to market—to tell the product 
story often enough, loudly enough to 
help close the 

Two popular methods of budgeting are 


HINCKLEY to apply a pe of sales or fix an 
GIN SUPPLY co. assessment per unit in arriving at the 


advertising dollars available. Each needs 
careful appraisal in today’s fast-chang- 
ing and often complex markets, for they 
may not true account of the size of 


ters can write, 


markets or people's 


emoth 





ising 


are most 


also 


the available 


‘Don't use a boy for 
sale 
reentage 
1008 Commerce 
DALLAS 26, TEXAS 





take 





the job to be done or full advantage of 
the opportunity that presents itself. 

Another method that is being more and 
more generally applied is to determine 
as best you can the profit-contribution 
that would be made by added-volume, 
added-sales, added-markets, new product 
uses. Then estimate how much advertis- 
ing by dollar-weight would be required, 
or could be afforded, to develop the ad- 
ditional volume. In the marketing of any 
product where large volume is required 
for adequate return, an advertising ef- 
fort that helps build sales to and above 
the break-even point is obviously a sound 
investment. 

Advertising by itself won’t work 
miracles; but wisely used as an ingredi- 
ent. in a planned marketing program, it 
can make a substantia! contribution to 
profit. On those terms, Advertising Pays. 


@ Synthetic Fibers 
Set Record 


SYNTHETIC FIBER production rose 
32 percent over the depressed level of 
the same 1958 period to a reeord high in 
the first six months of 1959. Output was 
945 million pounds in the 1959 period. 

Textile Economics Bureau 
that shipments of synthetics exceeded 
productien during the period. Imports 
of synthetic fibers also are running well 
above levels of a year ago. 


reports 


Cotton Field Days Held 


Cotton field days have been arranged 
for North Carolina farmers, by the Ex- 
tension Service. 

Cleveland County held a cotton field 
day, Aug. 18, at the farm of Toy Webb, 
beginning at & a.m. Scotland County 
farmers held their cotton field day Aug. 
19, at 1 p.m. on the farm of John Blue. 

Both of the cotton field days were de- 
signed to demonstrate all of the indivi- 
dual steps, and the equipment necessary, 
to carry out all approved practices. 


"G i N Al 
BLOWER-CLEANER 


POWERFUL 
ACE 1-1/3 H.P. BLOWER 
STANDARD FOR ALL GINS... 
THOUSANDS IN USE! 


® Keep your gin motors free of lint... 
prevent overheating and burn-outs. 


® Plenty of power for all gin cleaning. 
WE WILL SEND ONE FOR FREE TRIAL. 
WRITE FOR DETAILS NO OBLIGATION 


ACE-SYCAMORE, INC. 


446 DEKALB AVE. SYCAMORE, ILL. 
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Textiles’ Newest Baby 


(Continued from Page 27) 


great production speeds that can be ob- 
tained on paper machines compared to 
other non-woven processes. A startling 
example is that the paper machines op- 
erate at speeds up to 2,000 feet per 
minute, whereas webs on cards and gar- 
nets are formed at only one-twentieth of 
this speed, and, of course, woven fabrics 
are produced at only a few inches per 
minute. 

There are, however, disadvantages to 
the wet process in that fiber lengths are 
limited to a quarter to one-half inch 
range. This method, of course, has cre- 
ated considerable interest because of its 
high speed, but there are many technical 
problems yet to be solved. Some people 
even say that this process is not, techni- 
cally speaking, a non-woven one, but it 
is really a paper product. 


e Next Process — The next step after 
web formation is some method for add- 
ing strength and cohesiveness to the 
web, or bonding, as it is called. One 
method, mechanical bonding, tangles the 
fibers. This mechanical method can be 
done by four different methods. One is 
by natural felting, as in wool. Another 
is by crimping fibers, that is, forming 
ridges in individual fibers by mechanical 
or chemical means. A third is the treat- 
ing of the fiber with caustic solution to 
produce a felting effect. Another is the 
use of a needle loom 

Other bonding methods involve the 
use of chemical agents in the form of 
emulsions, powders, or solutions. These 
can be applied to the non-woven web by 
immersion or spraying, or by rolls or 
pads. The bonding agent can completely 
cover the web, or it can be applied to 
form a discontinuous pattern by proc- 
similar to printing, such as the 
laying of a strip of bonding material 
across the web at definite intervals. The 
thermo-plastic fibers can be bonded, of 
course, by subjecting them to heat which 
causes them to become tacky and stick 
together upon cooling. 

In the making of non-wovens, the 
bonding agents frequently used are ma- 
terials which are based on various rub- 
ber latices, resins and glues, which are 
added to the web as emulsions or solu- 
tions. Of these, emulsions are by far the 
most popular. Considerable research has 
been done upon the type of bonding 
agent to be used and these bonding 
agents determine to a large extent the 
final products, or characteristics of the 
product, such as the hand, the loft, the 
drapeability, and so forth: 

Saturation 


process. 


©€S5C5 


bonding is 
most common method used today. This 
method employs apparatus which sup- 
ports and passes the fragile web through 
a liquid binder bath. The web is then 
passed through squeeze rolls -to remove 
the excess liquid and finally passed over 
drying cans. 

There is also a method called seg- 
mental bonding which is discontinuous, 
such as a pattern intermittently printed 
on the web. This consists of the applica- 
tion of a bonding agent in a uniform 
pattern on the web resulting in definite 
bonded and unbonded portions of the 
surface. The fabric so produced is soft, 
flexible and drapeable, but strength and 
durability is typically low. 


probably the 


The shape and frequency of the pat- 
tern or bonded portion in a large mea- 
sure determine the desired effect in the 


finished goods. This type of bonding can 
be applied with print rolls placing the 
bonding agent or pattern crosswise of 
the web, and it provides fabric with 
good strength crosswise, but not neces- 
sarily lengthwise. If the bonding agent 
is applied in a diamond shaped pattern 
it allows strength in the transverse 
direction before breaking. 


Future Outlook 


As more companies become interested 
and research develops new products, it 
appears certain that non-wovens will not 
only improve in present uses, but will 
expand into new fields. Close relation- 
ship between non-woven producers and 
the suppliers of fibers and machinery 
should develop new processes, new fab- 
rics, and new markets. 


Another factor in the expansion of 
non-woven fabric is its potential for 
finishing. At the present time only a 
small part of the non-woven production 
undergoes finishing other than the dry- 
ing operation. These finishings can be 
expected to become more important, 
however, as non-woven fabrics move into 
more consumer goods. 

Up to the present time the cotton in 
dustry has done little or nothing to 
protect and expand cotton’s position or 
future in this field. On the other hand, 
the synthetic fiber manufacturers have 
been eager and most helpful in finding 
uses for their fibers. Cotton producers 
organizations need to stimulate all oth- 
er cotton groups to join them in an all- 
out effort to capture some of these 
rapidly expanding market 





QUESTIONS 
FOR 


ADVERTISERS 


ANSWER: 


The national average 
(for industrial advertisers ) 
is 1.6% of gross sales... 
devoted directly to 
advertising and 


sales promotion! 
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the hot air on the 

through 

a series of 

(similar to the air 

) nozzles on aie gin 

stand), forcing the dirt, 

leaf trash and stems through 

the screens. Cleaners made in 

any number of cylinders to 
meet local conditions 


STACY Cotton Drying, Cleaning 
and Extracting System 


By actual laboratory test Stacy Spider Arm 
Cleaner Cylinders expel more motes, trash and 
tems than any other type of cleaner using 
wire-mesh screen 


been equipped with 
ilts. In examining the 





BILL DENDON, left, a trainee at the 
United Cerebral Palsy Center, Fresno, 
Calif.. and James Mandella, UCP unit 
president, show James B. Mayer, right, 
executive vice-president, Producers’ Cot- 
ton Oil Co., miniature cotton bales. The 
bales were made on custom-built presses 
given to the unit by Producers. 


th 
MANUFACTURED BY 


The STACY COMPANY, Inc. Closed view of or 1 @ Handicapped Make 


2704 Taylor Street Dallas, Texas 
and drier 


. . 
Miniature Bales 
THIRTY young adults who are trainees 
at the United Cerebral Palsy Training 
Center for the handicapped in Fresno, 


Calif., have gone into the miniature cot- 
ton bale business. The famous Fresno 
the 


minature bales are available for 


cost of their manufacture—available for 
BUILDIN S conventions, conferences, schools, ol 
G just for individual collectors who ad 


mire these California cotton souvenirs 


<a Producers’ Cotton Oil Co., which has 
manufactured and distributed the cus- 
~ Or tom-made tiny bales for the past decade, 


has transferred its entire facilities to 
e COTTONSEED the rehabilitation trainees. This includes 
: Pe en a gift of two presses, which turn out the 
. ’ 7 ro half-pound bales; the patterns, ties and 
bad SO \ B EA N be) bale tags—plus three large-size bales of 
. ‘otton per year. 
LT moa ce : . 
e I E ANU I S James F. Mandella, president of th« 
‘ : United Cerebral Palsy Chapter, said 
e GRAIN Ss “The miniature bale program should be 
excellent therapy for our trainees in the 
Designed, Fabricated and Erected industrial workshop. 
: : ; Also, it will bring a small profit to 
Confer with us on your storage requirements the trainees. The miniature bales, made 
out of California’s famous Acala 4-42, 
will sell for 60 cents each. They are ex 
Vi K FE IR N WORKS act replicas of the actual bale. 
make excellent displays for merchants’ 
windows, for Cotton Week, for any type 
Muskogee, Oklahoma display or gathering pertinent to cot 


m8) . 1547 > _ > 9.Re ton. We are open for business, and we 
P. O. Box 1547 Phone: Murray 2-5521 hope that we can supply the demand.” 

















Producers’ officials said the bales 
have always been in high demand. The 
firm answered requests for 1,500 bale 
during the past year. 





Insist on 


CROWN BRAND REX VARIETY Sister of C. P. Guthrie Dies 
for 1960 Planting Mrs. Minnie Blair, the sister of 


Charles P. Guthrie of Dallas, died re 
® EARLY MATURITY cently at Brownwood, Texas. Services 
® RESISTANT TO WILT AND BLIGHT were held Aug. 13 at Brownwood, where 

she had been living since 1895. Many 


¢ HIGH YIELD friends of Guthrie in the ginning and 
® 36% TO 38% GIN TURNOUT oil mill industry will extend sympathy. 


Write for Name of your Nearest Dealer @ BURRIS and FRANCES 


tet REX SEED INC JACKSON have enjoyed touring Europe 
a : . > < « > fit . ing 

yyra4T D RKARSAS this summer as a twenty-fifth wedding 

anniversary celebration. 
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® Labor Hearings 
Start Sept. 10 


SEPT. 10-11 
partment of 
labor. 


dates set for De- 
hearings on farm 


are the 
Labor 
A proposal to deny government em- 
ployment services to farm labor em- 
ployers failing to meet wage, housing 
and transportation standards will be dis- 
cussed at the hearings in Washington. 


J. G. Reid Offers Services 


J. G. Reid, 1437 Milner Street, Birm- 
ingham, has announced that his services 
are available to the ginning and oil mill- 
ing industries as a mechanical engineer. 
His office provides designs, specifica- 
tions and reports and material handling 
and special mechanical equipment. 

Reid has been associated with leading 
cotton oil mill and gin machinery manu- 
facturing firms and other industries for 
many years. 


New Bulletin 


‘PRE-BILT’ SECTIONAL CONVEYOR 
SUBJECT OF HANDBOOK 


A practical handbook on the use and 
selection of standardized “Pre-Bilt” sec- 
tional belt conveyors has just been re- 
leased by Link-Belt Co. These conveyors, 
pre-engineered and shop-assembled from 
matched Link-Belt components, are 
adaptable to a large proportion of belt 
conveyor applications and operating con- 
ditions. With a new 40-page handbook, 
Book 2779, selection of the right equip- 
ment can be made quickly and easily, 
the firm says. 


LINK@>BELT 


yy sectional 
</ helt conveyors 
~ SS Simeeel 


“Pre-Bilt” conveyors are part of Link- 
3elt’s standard belt conveyor line. They 
are available in four belt widths of 18, 
24, 30 and 36 inches for quick delivery 
from nine Link-Belt plants located in the 
U.S. and Canada. 

A total of 22 components and acces 
sories are listed in “Pre-Bilt Sectional 
Belt Conveyors,” Book 2779, and also 
detailed engineering and selection data. 
Illustrations show installation applica- 
tions in a variety of industries and 
typical layouts. A free copy of Book 
2779 can be had by writing to Link-Belt 
Co., Dept. PR, Prudential Plaza, Chi- 
cago 1; or The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press, P.O. Box 7985, Dallas 26. 


Rules Tightened for Cotton 
Exports-Barter Program 


USDA has tightened its rules govern- 
ing the export of U.S. cotton under the 
crops-for-minerals barter program. Ex- 
porters now must send overseas the 
identical bales of cotton originally pur- 
chased from government Form- 
erly, they could buy cotton from the 
government and substitute other bales 
for the actual shipments. 


stocks.. 


Officials said the action was taken to 
make sure the value of cotton exported 


matches the value of foreign-produced 
materials secured. 

Officials said the new rule 
apply to shippers who can 
must substitute 
commitments for 
month. 


will not 
prove they 
cotton to meet 
barter exports this 


some 


More Weed Killers Used 

Texas’ E! Paso Valley reports chemi 
cal weed killers used on 75,000 acres of 
cotton and other crops this season. This 
compared with 15,000 acres in 1958 and 
only 1,000 in 1957. 








GIN SAWS 
LINTER BLANKS 


1 Better Solution for an Old Problem 


M. B. McFARLAND & SONS, INC. 


TEST PROVEN 
HEAT-TREATED GERMAN STEEL 
TOUGH e 


DURABLE e RELIABLE 


PRICED RIGHT e ALL MAKES 


Call or 
Write 


P. O. Box 1458 
McFarland, Calif. 








MOTORS 


FOR GINS AND OIL MILLS 
Delivered and Installed 
Anywhere — Anytime 


ELECTRIC MOTOR REPAIR 


New Motors AND REWINDING 


Allis-Chalmers 
Century 
A. O. Smith 
Baldor 
Delco 


LUBBOCK ELECTRIC CO. 


1108 34th Street 
Phone 
Day SH 4-2336 
Night SH 4-7827 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 





Industrial Supplies 


Lummus Gin Repair Parts Dayton Belts 














PAPER AND METAL 


FACaAsS 


Guaranteed Best Quality and Service 


: Texas Tag & Specialty Co. 


WOLFE CITY, TEXAS 
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CONVENTIONS 
MEETINGS... 
VENTS... 


@ Sept. 28-30—American Oil Chemists’ 
Society fall meeting. Statler Hilton 
Hotel, Los Angeles. Lucy R. Hawkins, 35 
E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, secretary. 

@ Dec. 5—Tri-States Oil Mill Superin- 
tendents’ Association regional meeting. 
Memphis. 0. D. Easley, Southern Cotton 
Oil Division, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Co., 
Inc., Memphis, chairman. 


1960 


e Jan. 14-15—Beltwide Cotton Produc- 
tion-Mechanization Conference. Peabody 
Hotel, Memphis. For intormation, write 
Claude L. Welch, National Cotton Coun- 
cil, P. O. Box 9905, Memphis 12. 


e Feb. 3-6—Southeastern Gin Suppliers’ 
Exhibit. Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. Concur- 
rent with convention of Alabama-Florida, 
Georgia and Carolinas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association. For exhibit information, 
write Tom Murray, P. O. Box 1098, 
Decatur, Ga. 


e Feb. 5-6—Georgia Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation annual meeting. Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta. Tom Murray, P. O. Box 1098, 
Decatur, Ga., executive vice-president. 


Alabama-Florida Cotton 
Association annual meeting. 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. Tom Murray, 
P. O. Box 1098, Decatur, Ga., executive 
vice-president. 


e Feb. 5-6 — 


Ginners’ 


Associ- 


Hotel, 


5-6—Carolinas Ginners’ 
annual meeting. Biltmore 


e Feb 
ation 


Atlanta. E. O. McMahan, P. O. Box 512, 
Bennettsville, S.C., executive secretary. 


e Feb. 5—Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation convention, the Skirvin Hotel, 
Oklahoma City. Mrs. Roberta Reubell, 
secretary, 307 Bettes Bldg., Oklahoma 
City 8, Okla. 


e Feb. 6—Tri-States Oil Mill Superin- 
tendents’ Association regional meeting. 
Greenville, Miss. Billy L. Shaw, South- 
ern Cotton Oil Division, Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift Co., Inc., Greenville, and Mar- 
tin Letchworth, Leland Oil Works, Le- 
land, Miss., co-chairmen. 


e Feb. 8-9—National Cotton Council an- 
nual meeting. Statler Hilton Hotel, Dal- 
las. For information, write Wm. Rhea 
Blake, executive vice-president, National 
Cotton Council, P. O. Box 9905, Memphis 
12. 

e Feb. 22-23 — Texas Cooperative Gin- 
ners’ Association, Texas Federation of 
Cooperatives and Houston Bank for Co- 
operatives joint convention. Stephen F. 
Austin Hotel, Austin. Bruno E. Schroe- 
der, Nash Building, Austin, executive 
secretary-treasurer. 


e March 1-2—Western Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference, Bakersfield, Calif. Spon- 
sors, Southwest Five-State Cotton Grow- 
ers’ Association and National Cotton 
Council, P. O. Box 9905, Memphis 12, 
Tenn. 

e March 7-9—Arkansas-Missouri Cotton 
Ginners’ Association annual convention. 
Memphis, Tenn. (In conjunction with 
Midsouth Gin Supply Exhibit at Mid- 
south Fairgrounds.) W. Kemper Bruton, 
Blytheville, Ark., executive vice-president. 


e March 7-9—Midsouth Gin Supply Ex- 
hibit. Midsouth Fairgrounds, Memphis. 
Sponsored by Arkansas-Missouri, Ten- 
nessee and Louisiana-Missiissippi Cotton 
Ginners’ Associations. For information, 
write W. Kemper Bruton, Blytheville, 
Ark. 


e March 17-19—The West Coast meet- 
ing, The International Oil Mill Superin- 
tendents’ Association, the Hilton Hotel, 
Los Angeles. Earl Garner, general chair- 





Manufacturers 


Fabricating 
General Machine Work 


Gin Saw and Rib Work 


Night Phone 


"”) 5.995 
PO 5-9951 P. O. 





A NEW SERVICE AND SAVINGS 
for COTTON GINS and OIL MILLS 


SPECIALIZING IN: 

Machinery Erection 

General Repair Service 
Designing and Manufacturing 


Distribution of Associated Equipment for 
Cotton Gins and Oil Mills 


West Texas Machinery & Equipment Co. 


2210 East 50th St. 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


Box 526 


e Distributors 


Plant Phone 
SH 4-7366 








man, P. O. Box 507, Chowchilla, Calif. 
Carl Hogrefe, co-chairman, 1810 Milan 
Ave., Pasadena. 


e April 3 National Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual meeting. Dallas, Tex- 
as. Tom Murray, executive vice-president, 
P. O. Box 1098, Decatur, Ga. 


@ April 3-5 — Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. State Fair 
of Texas grounds in Dallas. For infor- 
mation, write Edward H. Bush, executive 
vice-president, P. O. Box 7665, Dallas 26. 


e April 4-5—Valley Oilseed Processors’ 
Association annual convention. Buena 
Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. Garner, 
401 Exchange Building, Memphis, secre- 
tary. 


e April 4-6 — American Oil Chemists’ 
Society spring meeting. Baker Hotel, 
Dallas. Society headquarters 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


e April 7-9 — American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Institute annual meeting. 
American Hotel, Bal Harbour, Fla. For 
information, write ACMI, 1501 Johnston 
Building, Charlotte, N.C. 


e May 2-3—American Cotton Congress. 
Texas A&M College, College Station, 
Texas. For information, write Burris C. 
Jackson, general chairman, Hillsboro, 
Texas. 


e May 10-11—National Cotton Compress 
and Cotton Warehouse Association con- 
vention. Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. 
John H. Todd, executive vice-president, 
P. O. Box 23, Memphis 1, Tenn. 


e May 16-17 — National Cottonseed 
Products Association annual convention. 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans. John F. 
Moloney, P. O. Box 5736, Memphis, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


e May 31-June 2—Eleventh annual Cot- 
ton Research Clinic, Grove Park Inn, 
Asheville, N.C. For information write 
George Wells, public relations representa- 
tive, National Cotton Council, Ring Build- 
ing, Room 502, 1200—I8th St., N.W., 
Washington 6. 


e June 5-7—Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association annual conven- 
tion. Hotel Buena Vista, Bilexi, Miss. 
N. L. Pugh, Southern Cotton Oil Division, 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Co., Inc., New- 
port, Ark., general chairman. 


e June 12-15—National Plant Food In- 
stitute annual meeting. The Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. Institute 
headquarters 1700 K Street, NW, Wash- 
ington. 


e June 16-18—Southeastern Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual convention. 
Grand Hotel, Point Clear, Ala. C. 
Seales, 318 Grand Theatre Building, At- 
lanta, Ga., secretary-treasurer. 


e June 26-28 — North Carolina Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ and South Carolina Cotton 
Seed Crushers’ Associations joint con- 
vention at Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle 
Beach, S.C. Mrs. M. U. Hogue, P. O. Box 
6415, Raleigh, N.C., secy.-treas. 


e June 26-28—The International Oil Mill 
Superintendents’ Association convention, 
the Hotel Texas, Fort Worth. H. E. 
Wilson, secretary, P. O. Box 1180, 
Wharton, Texas. 


@ October 17-19 — American Oil Chem- 
ists’ Society fall meeting. The New 
Yorker Hotel, New York City. Society 
headquarters 25 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. 
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MOSS LINT CLEANER 


TROUBLE FREE DURING SEASONS OF SERVICE 


Only the best is good enough for progressive ginners. 
That's why MOSS Lint Cleaners are in greatest demand 
in every section of the Cotton Belt. Proof of perform 
ance is on record! Less down time and less maintenance 
cost can mean more profitable operation and more 
satisfied customers for you. No “guess work” .. . just 


good work! 


Research and manufacturing skill are incorporated in 
every MOSS Lint Cleaner. Precision machined and 
perfectly balanced rollers; all with stub shafts; all 
easily accessible through openings in housing; these 
are features that merit your attention. Every MOSS 
is custom designed to fit the installation. The reputation 


of the MOSS is unmatched! 


World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturer of Lint Cleaning Equipment 
OO ec 


3116 Main Street 
Dallas, Texas 
Third Street & Ave. O 


Lubbock, Texas 


LINT CLEANER CO. yotsys,'s 


Memphis, Tennessee 





NO SLUGGING OR STARVING WITH... 


Gives You POSITIVE FEED CONTROL 
for MAXIMUM MACHINE PERFORMANCE 


Pre-select the rate of seed cotton flow you want and Steady-Flo 
maintains it... automatically. An inexperienced suction 
feeder can't slug your machinery one minute, starve it the 
next. Steady-Flo feeds cotton uniformly to all components in 
your ginning system. This means maximum performance from 
every machine better sample ... more efficient moisture 
control at the dryer... better extraction and cleaning... 
increased ginning capacity. 


“~ 


2 | 
HARDWICKE-ETTER 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 
ALL YOU NEED TO KNOW ABOUT GIN MACHINERY 





2 ORCE ae 


PROGRESS 


through the development of the World's 
First 120-Saw Safety Gin — field proven in 
complete batteries, offers you CAPACITY 
that maintains quality all ways. 


through AUTOMATION puts the 


operation of the entire plant at 


your fingertips. 


PROGRESS 


enables you to HOUSE your 
machinery in the most eco- 
nomical and long-lasting 
structures possible. 


MURRAY 








